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->Raight Honorable; 

("Hat the happy Ipduſtry of former A- 

x geo whereby we enjoy the benefit. of 

= fo many uſeful inventions) hath till 
a left mater enough. for the contrivance. : 

and difcovery of ſucceeding times , cannot... ! 


. be better made appear , than by calling to 
f ind, thoſe many worthy improvements, 
[which almoſt all the more Liberal Arts, 
| have received within the compaſs of this 
haſt Century, eſpecially Phyſick , -wherein 
\Anatomy alone (I may truly ſay) hath been 
»inriched, by a full third part at leaſt. And 
herein our own Countrymen, have been as 
ſucceſsfully inquiſitive, as any other their 
, Contemporaries whatſoever. 'No wender 
{then if in ſuch an Ape, I, imitating their 
'example; have thonght fit, to.give this ac- 
count , of my leiſure, to the world 5: but 
-—_— a2 that 
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- - Difeſt, as neceſfary. ot as.the Nbyelty, df 


will undoubredly expoſe it to the calumny 
of ſuch, who (rather than give thetiſelves 
- the trouble of examining the truth of it, 
being betimies perſwaded, that they already 
know as much as is, to be learnt ) will ſoon 
condemn it,both of folly. and innovation;So 
Hit ſeems of abſolute neceſlity ,- that it bear 
with' it the ſplendid nache of ſome; great 
- Perſonage, the better to beſpeak the--Judi- 
cious Readers charitable Cenſure; Whole 
name then could I more hopefully have. pre- 
fixed, thanthat of your Lord{hips, a perfon 
fo Ncble by deſcent, fo Eminent by your 


deſervedly beloved and=admircd of all for 
that excellent compoſure of Greatneſs and 
Goodneſs, fo remarkable, in yuur- Lord- 
ſbip 3 which attempt of mine, if it may re- 
ceive a favourable Interpretation, I ſhail be 
cbliged to centinue _, NJ: 


-. Dablin, July 1, Four: Honors it. all -) 

; F. 1664, - ſubmiſſion, $6. , 
| 'N. H. 
| 'The 
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- that T offer it to the protettion of ſogreat's 
Patron; the reaſons. erhaps, are net ſo ma-| 


ſo unexpeRed a method, as I here propoſe, 


Great and Honorable Imployments, and 1o* 
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W. Hold it not if fo our deſign iu this. | 
7 ] Treatiſe (w ere 1 have ſo often occaſion 
! MK. to wake mention of it) that ſomething | 
) . be ſaid by way of Preface, concerning the 
| Hjr. Not that I intend to treat. of it s firſt or 
t | ſecond qualities, &c.. Which T leave to the na- | 
- | mural thilofophers conſideration , much kſ5 of 
e | the Elaſtic power of it ;'in Pnenmatick En- 
- | gines; already ſo well performed by others ;e- 
n iyonialy by the Honorable Robert Boyl;\3# 
is moſt accurate Treatiſe on that Subje& 2+ | 
oN my prrpoſe here being only to preſent my | 
xr | Reader, with ſome few obſervables concerning 
d i Air, the better to confirnt andilluſtrate, what 
d- Y follows in the Treatiſe it ſelf © eſpecially 'itt | 
'e- i the Chapter of Fermentation. Firſt '#here-. | 
fore-, that: the Air is of ſome very. general 
uſe, may well appear from its being. #7 gue 
uw Ob;quiteriany as it is. No place almoſt 
-ithort it, to body ( perhaps ): but <parti- | 
'dgting, wore or leſs, of it 3 inſomnchg"4b4t= 


l. 
"he 
' 


F "The Preface. 
| even in metals themſelves, the ſound of theme, 


| is rechoned an affetion of the Air included in || | 
| #hem. And if the tranſparency of Bodies be f 
| #0 be imputed io their porouſneſs , or rather , 
| #0 the ſtreightneſs or re@Fitndeof their pores, , 
(as its almoſt generally agreed on by Modern || , 
Writers): it will follow, that there: is a gregf | , 
| proportion of Air "in. the bardeſt.Gemmet. || ; 
Whichis. yet more manifest in ſofter ſtoner, | _ 
aud becomes the cane of their/.moldring\ and b 
cracking ( after they. are taken-out- of the | 
H wuarrey, and expoſed to the weather") which f 
Jomeſort of ſtones: are very ſubje@ to'; For '] 
the impriſoned Air; that while-cit-avas in the | 
cold bewels of the Earth , lay wery muoh:coni in 
denſced:reficompreſſed, afterward. ſymbolizing ſa 
with ther Air oft: a 4 birmer Medinm., power- ff 
fell dibatesits ſelf; and after ſome time. ſo | , 
weakens the continnity of parts , that at laſt *% 
becoming too: ſtrong for it, the ſtave breaks in- | ... 
to. many. pieces y which will ſooner happew' if wt 
the ſame be thrown into the fire: "the inclu- | |; 
ard. Air, in ſuchcaſe;, with much more vio Nl ,. 
lence. dilating its ſelf, than in the former ex4 4 
feriment. Plants ſeem to owe: their wery lift i j 
and being to this included Air :+ for n0t::fd g KY 
ving hearts, or other principal: of "motion by 
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The Preface, "CO 

| thews, (that we know of ) for \ the diftiiviing 
of the Sap": \ the included Air ſeems to /*'s 
that defe@?, after this manner. In the day 
tive, in hot weather, aitdl generally as oftes as 
the Air of "the Medium, 6 dilated or contra- 
Fed>the 4ir included , it the body of every 
Vegetable,” ſitffers "after the ſame manner, and 
bas 7t3 dimenſtonr und tone varied. Wherenp= 
v#! theſe $i p06 mah + s follow,'to wit, 
thet upon tþt dilatation of "the itternal oy it 
huded Air; the'parts of the, Vegetable ate” tis 
ſented (ſortwhat) according to their thinal 
drmnenſron, whereby the Plant grows bigger antl = 
taller. And again, pon the compreſſion bf the 
interml ir, room is made” * the wareF-ov 
Jap,"to riſe #p, through the pores of thePRint, 
exaly after themanner of the Weather-ylaſs- 
where the compreſſion of the Air becomes'the 
cauſe of the" aſcent of the "water. Aud thus 
acce#ding 'to theſe periods of 'heat and cold, 
and the conſequent rarity and wa 6246- the 
mcluded Air,” and that of the' Medinm \"ve- 

ry Plant makes; as it were, ſo many meals, or 
is:ſo often refreſhed, by the aſcending Sap, 
which aſcent 1s alſo not a Tittle promoted, by 
thoſe gentle Vibrations from the wins, where- 

' by the parts of 'Vegetables* (* and eonſthurntly 
Wh - 4 the = 
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ThePreface: 
buded an: are of as vob compreſil 
upon tbe fore: 
php ame man- 


nd 


The Preface? 
tiſeng this weed by means.of the ſaid Bladders 
flaats 5 OILIY not too heavy: ys 
it -#p:.'( and. hangs in the water like a_Net th 

hath Corks. and beads to (its): whereupor the 
Plant. is conſederably  ajuehrnk; an again, 


pon. the ſnbſod: a the. water, receives" ft 
Honriſhment,as Mithe former by an Dom 
wegktables, though perhaps :aot from the-rooh, 


ibeing. faſtened to-4 \ſtone.;\bat'bythe\po 

\ſ@rface of 'its res And'l Dkr kr 
anch; Air -diſemmated. through-ths-baues uf 
deimals.,\75 manifeſt from their food\: herbs 
- «id water -zc-botb mbich. rtaciPate of 3b" 


o | good grantiipue donetable. argumentubereafity 
je || Prater, . may ber, \that-it'. doth -upon ſurheafe 
f, | . »terers riſe apan'a vapory,z\ and mingle 32) aif- 
a | <tvie.and. znſcnfible parts\ nth: herairs':' For 
4 -4 the water. .gr0ws warm. either; by. the\\beat 
of | ef ithe Sun on\fire, the [mall parts df: in vghi-. 
by ſl lating, make: haſte to the/top;of rhoowater, 
af - 7'here they frame themſelves, wath ſomirof\the 
23 © Water,. znto lit tle bubbles ko and. are CANVIEA a= 
ref} Fayby the motion of the Air.or Medinmy like 
ral thaſebabbles made.by Children, with.S0up and 
reel - mater: dud: this perhaps: may be one reaſon, 
(| 


why Rain water is better for plants, then other 
: Water , becauſe it has more air init'3 4 teſti- 
\ | 202 


war yet weve 
| bacome intelligible; 


. 


; 
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e FICIace., | 
the neeriteſs or remoteneſs of the Sun ( the 
heart*and Center of this worldly Syſtens "it 
which we live.) 1 thonght it a matter worth 
»y pains (though perhaps exceeding my abil- 
ies) to aſſay whether all fermentation ,,were 
not reducible to this ſianple motion of the Air, 
2nd did not depend on it, as\on a general and 
more univerſal. cauſe; which if I fail not in, 
it. will be no very difficult matter , to reduce 
all other motions in the world, to that of fer« 
mentation, and probably to reſcbve many hard 
meſtions, not as yet ſo rightly determined. 
But becauſe contemplations of this kind, ave, 
in their own Nature, very unprofitable, if mot. « 
reducible to praiſe: 1 have, as well as T 
could, applied the ſame to the cure and- pre- 
vention of moſt diſeaſes : as will ſomewhat 
more at large appear by the enſuing Treatiſe. 
Which I have ſuffered to undergo ' the publick 
view, with this aſſurance , that if the fountla- 
ton T build oj, fail ne not, T need not at alt 
»bt the SuperſtruGure. ws 
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= iſh vViri Nahas, ; Healy 
. 7M. D. 0p1es boc mole quidem '" 
gun; oe ed | arunrine , eruditione' citm 
&erid cinta; view atili &- nove; 
ſitesque, eng relegining : ; tdque cun- 
Gs tam Medicine non-oulgaris quam 
Seeretioris &. Solidioris Philoſophiz 
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CHAP. I. 
p Of Fermentation in General. 
| T, Y Fermentation, I underſtand 


that motion obſeryable in all ; 
compound or mixed bodies); / 
whereby the order and fityati- 
on of all the minute parts; +4 


ſame,are' continually changed, as well:igt re- - 
ſpe& of themſelves, as of the whole Maſs ' 
whereof they are parts: and that, Fhiefly | 
from an Internal cauſe ſo moving oriaupo- | 
ſing them, ( without the local motion oFthe* ; 
whole ) whether the ſame be accompanied ! 
with any ſenſible heat, in the Maſs fo fer- | 
mented. or not. 
2. That ſuch a motion or fermentation + 
"every where obſervable, we need not go | 
to prove, if we conſider, that there 1s ! 
A. ſcarce | 


| ſcarce any thing ſublunary, which is ſubject 


to our obſervation, that continues the leaſt 
moment of time in the ſame tenour without 
alteration, which, if not obſervable to ſence 
is yet found to be ſo, with as little reaſon- 
ing. as that the ſhadow upcn the Dyal con- 
| :1nually moves on, thcugh ' our eye deter- 
Tine not, till after ſme minutes, perhaps, 
>f time, it becomes - apparent , that the 
ſhadow has moved and then we ſtraight 
cenclude it moved all the white: and that 
* che proportional - parts of ſpace, ,were com- 
 menſurate to the reſpe&ive moments, in 
* Which the-ſhadow pailed from. one term to 
the Þther If theretore all: bodies are thus' 
 apved- or: fermented at all. times, it fol- 
| /OWN, that/ the Defrine of Fermentation 
| ac*<ding to our' acception of; the word ) 
 *vyin TAmanner.-as. far extended. as that of 
V:ur- Tit ſelf. I ſhall only conſider it fo 
; 2;88-it ſeems conducible fand ſubſervient. 
tO thoſe noble endsI have propoſed my elf 
' in this Treatiſe, viz. the continuation of 
| health, the cureof Diſeaſes, and the retard-, 
| ing of old Age ( toſay no more, and not 
' to promiſe too much) by a new and hitherto 
:inheard of methcd, oF 
;, _—_— +I 


” 
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| -3 The .moſt. general. properties Of ict. 
mentation- are theſe : that ;the Maſs id fer-| 
mented ſuffers an eminent alteration 1n-all 
its uſual wayes; of affe&ing.our ſenſes, ag. 
well.in its firſt as ſecond: qualities ; they, are 
either exalted or depreſfled, they,ate ſome+- 
times changed. for their.contraty, and Jin a 
| word, relation. being; bad to our. eſteem of 


things. - thus; fermented , all - fermentation! 

' inay be ſaid-46;þbe either. perfeCtive jor de-! 
ſtractive,thouph in it ſelf it, be but onecoms | 
tinued flug; : as: for inſtance in an apples.or;/ 
the: like, that. from a;green auſtere, bud | 
firft acquires its: dane perteftion, and after- 
 by.;a. cantinyation of, that: fermentation , | 
that ripened:1t; at laſt arriges at corruption,! 
and.ſo. changes: both 'its- name and'nature | 
together. : [3184 3 3} 
14. Another. eminent:property of textyentas / 
ticn, is that for-the moſt part the Bady fer- 
mented doth. occupy. more {pace than; the 
fame did before, which is.yery evident. in | 
the drowned; bcdies of.men or other -ant- 
ma's, which, though at- firſt they go to. the] : 
bottom, yet after a certain.time do.ſlowly] 
boye themſelves up again'to,the top of. #he 7] 
water, not for that the breaking of the? 
236 3 A 2 Gall. 


\\ 
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abGme'evenknowing imewhave ſuffered 
 Ihemiſelves'to be perfivaded JÞbaet becaiſe 
uch bodies formerly- heavier tliin water 
quaritity for quarititys and conſequently apt 
to fink; havenow acquired's larper-dimetns 
or, while they however increas not their 
eight} 'and/ſo )becomitig lighter 'than the 
waterofitained'in-the'like 'fpace'are pro. 
made by it 2 the "top whet®*they b 


dep?oss firell yet" bigger &9Mat” ſotte! 


cimnes fi have Teen dog! lye * with ' Hitte 
thandogeHitfenefhis body! abovecthe ſr 
fre of rhe watet? and it 15ho more” that 
G4ppens'ih itpoufidiof Glad; #1th) 'or other 
heavy tiatertdl;2which in u fold Maſs THks 
to:the bottom: Bir if blown orwronght-in 
to a bottle, it keeps the top of the Water? 
allayhich rogether with rhefealby is /well 
cnouphPhnownita fach as have been cbri- 
verſant'tn ſtatick Txperiments.30/7 27 
11 31Another very ffeful property-of Feyr- 


L] 
' 


metitatioiis; that (while it ſeparires all He- 


rerogenevus parts; It” leavevtheMalis as TE 
were} or math'"ingredient”- ofÞ'the'Mals 


ceariend Iimpid;if not hindred-by the den-- 


firy” of the body,” and throws off two" Ye- 
8 - crements 
= 


| Gall:Becomes!the ciuſe: of theiraſcending : 


FN 

etethents or fuperfluities;'one 4 heavierde | 
Teending tothebottom;theother of tights 
more frothy* fubſtance," which - takes” It 
' - . 0,0, 
place at the top of the: liquor : as 'is many 
ft in Wine, *Sider and-the juices of othe1 
fruits : in Beer made with Barly,. and' the 
decottions 'of | other (grains, firſt, manlktee 
and grown'd. This happens''not tir Bread, 
becauſe the” greateſt parr of "the Maſs be 
ino-the more- folid;' theJeis or watry' part 
takes its flight on all ſides to the''cireuny 
ference, though ſomewhat' more” flowly; 
and there' coagulates into a'blew mould. 7 
- 6. Another noble property of Fermenta 
on, is, that it exalts the:body _—_ 
o-what perfe&ion it is / capable of ®bint; 
then it is requiſite that the body fermenteC 
tbe of ſuch a conſfiſtence; as-may not be Ter: 
ented too faft, as in fruits,” upon trees" 
or if thin, that it be cloſe: ſtop't: in! folk = 
tall Veſtel, as all kind of drinks : o#:3f of 
middle conſfiſtence,thatit'be'oftenFtirred; 
which is obſerved- by Apothecaries in*the 
i\making of Treacle, and other ſuch Com 
poſitions, ' which afterward will keep a'ver 
long time.” For thus it is neceſlary-, hu 


that ſpirit Cas'we will call it for the pre: 


"W- W {ent 


Tent ) which ferments 4 Maſs, be fora. 
while detained either by. the tone of the 
ody, by ſome ſtrong. veſſel 3 or that it be 
- often re-effuſed, as it were, upon its body, 
that ſo by its long, difficult and reiterated 
Tworking, It may at laſt find out ſome con- 
;gruity amongſt the leis Heterogeneous 
parts,” and cauſe a kind of complagation of 
the whole Maſs, and it ſelf. with leſs re- 
InGancy, be detained in the Body or Maſs. 
i. 7. Another very .General property. of 
Fermentation is, that all bodies, almoſt by 
Tt, at laſt become acide : as-is manifeſt. in; 
all liquors, deco@ions of fleſh, or herbs, e 
aries, firups,8&c. by which acidity I ur} 
derſtand not that ſowre taſte; obſervable in, 
jpok green fruits, ' which is' rather to þ 
termed acerbity, and differs as much from; 
- what we here ſpeak of, as Agreſta (the 
guyce of green grapes expreſt ) doth from! 
Vinegar. A 
{- 8. In the next place, let .us briefly cong 
fider the cauſes of FeriFentaticn, the moſt; 
3mmediate of -which, ſeems to be the Air ,] 
Fontained in : every mixt body.: for: as h 
noted before. all bodies fermented, .do 
occupy a largex rgom, than they did os 
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' on'y a comminution of it, into exceeding. 


which is from hence evidenced, that- ſuch | 


' air, then out of common air to. draw Roſe- | 


> ” 


fermentation : which cannot be duely as 
ſcribed, to any other ingredient in mtxt 
bodies, than to the air, for that it hath not 
yet been found, by ſufficient experiment, 
that any body whatloever js capable of 
rarifation and condenfat;on 3 or dilation and 
conſtrufion befides air : as for Leat Gold { 
what it got.in one dimenſion, it loſt in the 
cther, and all the parts *of Gold calcined, 

do but equal the Maſs they were made of, 
no more than it the fame had been redus» 
ced to an impaipabie powder by means of a 
very fine file. The ſaine is to be underſtood 
of water evaporated by heat + which 1s 


ſmall parts , and no way.a converſion of jt 
into air ( as hath been ſ6rmerly received ) 


vapours by the Alefbic, are again. reduc1-- 
ble to the ſame liquors from- whence they | 
were- firſt raiſed , viz. into Rofewater or. | 
{pirit of Wine, which were no more poſit- | 
ble, if they had been really convertedinto | 


water orfpirit of Wine, and if water , or” 
milke or cther !1quor take up more room | 
when boyiing on the fire, then they did! 
A 4 cold, 


Ul 
| 


: cold;;'tis by reaſon $4 the particles of air, 
formerly not viſible are now conſiderably 
_ dilated, ſo as to become obſervable to 
' the eye. "EL 
9. As the Air contained in mixt bodies, is 
the moſt immediat efficient cauſe of Fermen- 
tation : ſo it needs;exciting.and aftuating, 
for the moſt p . well by the temper 
and tone of /the Medium, as from. the ad- 


as of leven yeaſt, Renet, or the like : of 
' which perhaps we ſhall have farther occaſion 


only conſider how the Medinn: eſpecially 
the Ambient Air, excites the internal air 
in the work of Fermentation. _ 

| 10; By the Tone of the Air,l underſtand 
the meaſure of its ratity and denfity and 
eſpecially its reciprocations or frequent 
acceſs and receſs to this or that—degree . of 
rarity and denſity. Now, that one Air is 
rarer than another as that cf hills, then 
that of the valleys , that of ſouthern; Re- 
gions, then that of the more Northern : is'T 
think - an undoubted truth : alſo that the 


— 


rarer ſometimes denſer” according 


dition, of this or that particular Ferment .| 


to ſpeak more, hereafter , and at preſent. 


Airof everyparticular place is fometimes-F 
ding to..the 


—— 
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ſeveral ſeaſons of the year , times ofthe 
.day;and night, ec. needs no- other | proof 


then that of. the Weather-glaſs. -By the 
temperature of the Air , I mean its degree 
and difference of heat and cold, which ad- 
mits of the ſame. confiderations of place - 
and-time as before', and is not only proved 
by rhe Weather-glaſs, but even by ſenſe it 

11, The manner how the Ambient works 
upon the internal air in mixed bodies, is the 
ſame with that of the Weather-glaſs, where 
the incloſed air is rarified , -and ' condenſed, 
heated and cooled accordingly, as the Mee . 
dium is affetted : So in; bodies fermented, 
eſpecially liquors , the 1mperceptible. parti- * 
cles of air being gently and-by degrees di 
lated , become the cauſe that the whole 
Maſs doth occupy more and more room, 
or encreaſes its dimenſions under the ſame 
weight , whereupon this effe& immediate - 
ly.; follows, that ſeveral Heterogeneous 
Particles, which before floated in the 1li- 
quor ;.-and were (as I'may fay) equitibrous 
with-the ſame+-do"now gently deſcend to- 


| ward-the bottom, in order, 'according to 
their weight : The mall. Particles of air it 


the _ 


fo) | 

, the mean while Wk £4 and more dila. 1% 

?ted do, together with the more 'yiſcous [4 

parts of the liquor ( of which ' they form 

themſelves Coats or Integuments ) gently 
aſcend to the top of the Maſs, where they 
make that frothy head or ſcum obſervable 
in Sider, Wine, Beer, and other liquors 3 and 
this Ltake to be the natural method of all 
fermentytion when not checked , or other- 

- Wiſe determined by ſome outwatd circum- 
ſtance : And this alſo ſeems a genuine rea- 
ſon of the depuration, and of the caſting 
off the heavier and lighter recrement men- 
tioned before (N. 5.) to happen in ferment- 
ed liquors. 2 

'-...12, That Bodies are ripened and acquire 
their due perfeftion by fermentation , is aſ- 
ſerted N. 6. but in ſuch caſe it is neceſſary, 

' that this fermentation be checked or re- 
tardedin ſuch ſort as is there mentioned, 
both in natural and more artificial fermen- 
tations ; But the moſt univerſal Moderator 
of this motion, is what was lately call'd the 

:. toneof Air, as well as 1ts temperature, 

* which daily and honrly changing , doth ac- 
celerate, -retard, check and put backward 
this eotion, ant then reſtores 1t again 3' by 

| | ] which 
by, 


- 
___ ra (1 4 ; 
which various, and oft HNSH courle; the 
parts are comminuted, their-roughnels':re- 
tanded and ned, ind-they ſodifpoled 
of; after an inexplicable manner , as condu- . | 
ces. moſt to; the; beauty and' perfection of 
the Body fermented. O82 | 
4x3. \This. dilatation and conſtriftion. in | 
Badies fermented , cauſed by the like acci» | 
ents of the; Ambient Air, may vt ims 
. properly be compared with the pulfe in-A- 
nimals having its Syſtole - and Diaſtole ,” e- - 
'ren-as-they -have , though by longer peri- 
'ods; as of day and night , warm weather 
and cold, ec. and from hence perhaps'is 
the true cauſe of pulſes in Animals to: be - _ 
, Nlookt for , which yet as forreign to. our 
. Eprefent ſcope;we here enquire not. farther . | 
alter3 but jt will not be improper to ob- 
{rve (with common experience) that Malt 
ks beſt made.in windy weather, and that 
the beſt and- moſt laſting Beer is brewed in. 
March and September , C windy moneths, 
and of an unequal temper) Noy 'tis evi ., 
dent ,: that all winds are moved by guſts _. 
rather , then - equal fluxes ( from whence . 
probably it. is that the Sea: 1s lifted | into * 
Waves, asit were numbring to us the ſeye- 
| ral 
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_ $4} impetuous ſtroaks 'it received from: tiy 
winds.) Thus' the motion 'of all -Animat 
feems|'to be performed by ' ſaatches')ant 
jerks3 aud it 1s indeed a great queſtion 4: 
wmong . School-Philoſophers, ' whether an 

.  Jocal motion be (ſtrictly ſpeaking) contin 
al, -and not rather conſiſting, of ſhort moti 
ons, and frequent reſts, - as 'it were com 
pounded together. This Pul(e;'or frequent 
change in the'tone of the Air, however it 

. may ſeem at firſt view an idle or over-ſubti 

_ contemplation, will upon' due conſideratt 
on; be found not only true, andthe cauſe of 
thoſe effets aſſigned to it in-the foregoing 
_ Paragraph, but that it may alſo-with good 

"Ig effet be made uſe of in Phyfick, as a nota- 

\ ble inſtrument for preſervation of health, 

;, and the cure of diſeaſes. ' IT ſhall hereafte 

endeavour to prove in the-enſuing dil- 

courſe. That moſt liquors fermented,eſpect 

/ Ally in the beginning, conceive heat , and 

ecome warm , Even. to ſenſe the reaſon, 


may be partly gathered out of what his © 
been already ſaid 5 namely; that the. ſmall v 


particles of Air in” ſuch liquori'become 4 
lated , which dilatation 1s always accomp# 
nied with. an engreale of hear-,*they mutir 
ally 
. 


$ 


. 


ll ally making way for , and introducing one 
+l the other (in the Air and bodies participa- 
F eg of Air) ifinpt hindred from without 3 
MN to which may be added , that all motion is 
of apt to beget heat in the Body moved. . 
Which i5-true/ not only of ſolid Bodies , 
though more etmipently iti them , but alſo 
of moat Bodies themſelves.” 'Thusris ſaid 
inmaking Butter”, you miuft neirher ne 
roo mich af 6ntt nor'yct mult ' it be tos 
vibletitly beitenor ſhaken”, for in fuch - 
| caſethere will be'great hazard of over-heate . 
off Jig the Butter; which as ry is the meer - 
nol) effect -of morioni"in a liquid Body only.” 
Befides moſt Jiquors fermented, abow' 
with a kind of Tartar C which hers 
RBGacth when the 'Maſs'begins to: & 
the fon of whoſe roygh particles 
npainſt theother';” may perhaps ſomeyy 
conttibute tothe produCtion of this is 
thorgh T for 'my' part.inipute leſs to 
Leg caufes before aſſigned, though 
remarkable heat” ariſing in Aqua forth. 
et upon filings'of Iron or Silver, is perl 
eſt made out by the colliſion of its afpro 
parts againſt thoſe of the faid Merals. , © 
"14s As concerning particular ferments; 
thall - 


| ſhall only obſerve; hk congenerous Bodies 
ſuffer moſt, and are beſt fermented by theit! 
own proper ferments, namely Ale by yeaſt.) 
Dough by Leven, Milk by Renet., Thus 
Apples, Pears and Grapes, and generally a 
all fruit, once:cqrrupted or rotten, do more W'* 
eaſily, affect and putrifie thoſe of their own NN” 
kind then of any other; I. ſay more eafily,,| _ 
for they will, though with moredifficulty, be 
and after: a longer time, corrupt. fruits of a 
divers kind 81:4} and thoſe, particular-Le-. of 
vens before-mentioned, will in like manner 
(Hough probably not ſo naturallyYferment 
ther Bodies of whoſe kind they are not: i ©: 
ns Yeſt will ferment Dough .C which,yet, || ®* 
ſomething congenerous.to it , as pro; *r 
ng it ſelf _originally;. from Corn: or. ff ©! 
13 } and ;whites: of Eggs bez; up; | ''* 
ſnowy froth, will indifferently ſupply. 
ant of Yeſt,in either Wort or Doughs 
1m verily perſwaded.,,that the Yeſty, 
'which may. be taken off the top.of, Þ 1% 
-unning Drills of water, would effe& 
me mingled-with Dough , unleſs,per- a. 
, it be not viſcous enough, wherein, it] * 
ms only to differ from, the whites, ol; 
285 beaten as 15 ſaid 3 and, it were ina | 


| | he tryin to Ry. as 9 a Maſs 
vf Dough made with flower and ſnow on- 
ly, would need any other raiſing or Leven. 
| have read , that in the Countryes about 
Parma and Paacenzay whence thole ſo much 
valued Parmiſan Cheeſes come , the people 
make uſe of Snow inſtead of Renet.- ,This_ - 
inſtance howeyer of «the white of an Egg 
beaten ,- may ſerve veyy well to illuſtrate. 
our Poſition reg hn. 5 the fermentation, 
of Bodies by the dilatation and conſtriction; | 
of its acreous Particles : as alſo the kneding. 
of Dough, and ſhaking of liquors (which, 
sa_kind of kneding too ) the better to: 
make them riſe,.and work , will notably. 
confirm what we ſaid of the Tone of the.. - - 
Air, its frequent alterations, and of DE 
weather, how much they adate to the. 3 
better fermentation of moſt Bodies. | A 
| 
1.5. Note, that the reaſon why the juices. 
F moſt fruits do- ſoon after expreſſion ac- ” 
I juire a ſtrong fermentation, ſeems to be 4 
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this, that not-only the liquor 1s NOW More 
at liberty , then when mixed with .the 
fleſhy parts of the fruit , but likewiſe that ' 1 
the Airy Particles lay very much compreſ- 7 
Gd in the 'fruit , every particular Grape, | 
þ Cherry '? 
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Cherry and Apple, being in the nattite of 2/ 
little Bottle, which as we ſee, if well ftopr,/ 
himders the working of Ale or Wine, bat, 
_ cnice opened , the liquors ſtraightway fer- 
ment and ſwell very impetuouſly, the com- 
preſſed! Air forcibly dilating it ſelf; and 


4 ? 
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{0 | pgs and' ſprightly. ): Thus Apples 
an | 


n ſooner far, than if they had continmed 
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uſe of, Now as - 7. faid., this kind of 
ferinentation whereby fruits. attain their 
"maturity, bears a very, due-proportion with 
"|| that obſerved in botled drioks , which.if 
"| weltſtopt are flower in ripening ( but of 
I | better taſte) than in open veſlels ? as alſo 
/ if placed in cold well-yaulted. Cellars, then | 
Tf if expoſed to the Air: and that for this 

3 reaſon , that the difference. of .-heat and | 
r $_cotd (eſpecially in Summer) is by many | 
3 | degrees more in the open Air, than in ſuch | 
- | ſubterraneous Vaults, and conſequently the 

1} Acrous Pa rtic'es,contained in ſuch ferment- 

f J <d liquors, are more dilated and conſtricted 
- 


__ 


( reciprocally ) when expoſed to the wea- 
- | ther, than if laid -up in Cellars, or buried in 
© || the ground. Which reciprocation of the 
5. tone of Air, we have already aflerted to be 
f | the principal, if not the only cauſe of all 
d | fermentation. And it may be farther illu- 
Y. | ſtrated, by acommon practiſe of bot'ing up 
* | Wine, or other drink, with a lump of Loat- 
* | ſugar ivit , which will make it much more 
t | brisk and }ively. And this it d.th, not by its 
T'} ſweetneſs ſure, for that were apter to clog 
ary $11.3 oh . fx." TT 
ng tame it, asis found by practiſe 3 or if it 
did, then Syrup of Sugar, or a ſinall quinti- 
ON B ty 


dently affirm, .that the like quantity of the 
fame Loaf-ſugar, firſt done into very fine 


| powder, will not ferve the turn. So that I 


cannot iinagitie other reaſon, why the lump 
of Loaf-ſugar is of that uſe, put into bot- 
led wine, ec. thar that being very porous, 
it conveys with it ſelf, a great: quantity of 
air into the liquor : and does in effe& no 
more, than .what, has been already faid of 
the whites of Eggs beaten up together into 
a froth. .So it 13 not the Sugar, but the air 
contained in the ſugar ,, which mends. the 

\ ferinentation of the drink , and whereby 

the Sugar fupplies the place of an additi- 

onal ferment,.the better, to excite the 

working of the'liquor. 

16. And laſtly, methinks it might alone 
| ferve turn, to convince us of the great effi- 
cacy the air hath, and the power it exer- 
ciſeth on-all or moſt mixed Bodies : what 
we finde to manifeſt by experience In pre- 
ſerving of fleſh , fruits, the Bodies of In- 


fects, and other the like , whether for ali- | 


ments orcuriofity only , and_that, with lit- 
” ; «4 Jo '& - e , 14- (12733 tle 


. 6 aa 
ty. of. powder Sugar, might indifferently | 
produce the ſame effect : which. yet is con; | 
 tradicted by experience. Nay, I.dare confi-; 


ey by pr $$ ato__n£t 


( 
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7, | tle other preparation many times , than by 
5 | barely immerſing them imwarx, oyl, butter, 
*; | | ſewet, ſome Gum or Roljne} ec. and after- 

- | ward carefully putting them up into Veſſels 

, |; well ſtopped. By which praGtiſe we ſeem 
J 


- 
: 


4 


toobtain little elſe, than that we do here- 
by, as it were, conceal thoſe Bodies, thus 
preſerved, from theair , which would o- 
, | therwiſe, ina ſhort time, have totally cor- * 
| | rypted them:-their long continuance and 
) | preſervation ſeeming to follow, as the con- 
| | ſequence of that artificial excluſion of the 
| air , whereby the Bodies (or rather the air 
in them) are no longer apt to be affeGed, 
1, according to the various diſpoſitions of the 

Medium. "A 

Farther, it is well worth our-Obſervati- 
on, that Chyle, Milk, Cream, the ſeeds of 
all Vegetab/es, and even that of Animals it 
ſelf , ſeem to owe their whiteneſs , to the 
interſperſicn or diſſemination of air only - 
even after the ſame manner, as is already 
| obſerved in Snow, and ſome other Bodies. 
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- CHAP. II. | 
That Chylification is a fort of Fermen4 
tation, and bow diſtribution 1s per- 


; formed. 


I. *Þ He Stomack or Vent:icle in animals, 

.. © deſigned by Nature for the Office of 
Chylification ,, commonly called the' firft | 
Concodicn.(and which is, as it were ; the | 
; Tcot, of all. Vegetatic n cr nutrition in them) 
Teems at firſt birth but il! fitted for ſvch a «| 1 
work; ti.] the Coats or Membrances there- || « 
Of, have been well ſtained or ſeaſoned by | 1 
the receipt of an aliment fo prepared , that | ( 
it want little more than warmth,to the per- || t 
fefting of that cperation upon it, which is | t 
expetted from the Stomack. And thus, for | 8 
all animals that ſuck , Natnre has provided | d 
for their firſt focd, a kmd-ct corrupted | v 
Miik ,. uſually called Beaſtings , which | a 
ives, as it were, the firſt tin&ture to their | 
' tender Sromacks , and whereby they ſeem | v 
enabled to concot more perfeft. Milk , 
which 


- 
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which they begin to- draw after 4. day-/ov 
two: Which Milk alſo by:degrees becomes 
more thick and- harder of:concoCtion, -proy 
portionably to the encreaſe of ſtrengeh,/1N 
the ſtomack it ſelt, till by. little and litriez 
they begin to ulter their diet, - and forſaks 
the Teat, for ſuch oth#r food as :is moſt 
proportionable to their reſpeCtive Natuzes; 
- 2. /This Tin{ture, thus imprinted onthe 
Stomack , Hay very properly be termed a 


fetment ,, and ſeems to bear a juſt/proparti- _ | 


on with Leven , which isa tnall part of the | 
Maſs of Dough; fuffered to: grow.. fowre, 


while the reſt. is cofiverted-into; bread; |} 
\ which if not hindred , would haveall turns 


ed into leven likewiſe. Thusafter the Chyis 
is conveyed from the Stomack . into the 
Guts, 'from- therice :to \-be;, aiſtr/briteq 
through the whole. Body :. ſome::{inall party 
that remains ſt'cking to the: coats fir chie 
Stomack , ſocn/after acquires-that acidity; 
due to ail fermentation! narianterruptett; 
which after ſome t'm2 beginsto. grievezind 
afflict the Stomack with: its» tharpneſs :::rhe 
ſenſe whereof, we uſua'ly cali hunger: 
which ſenſe of pain (or hunger) continues 
to grow mcre'/and mor. (that which canfed 

| A it 


1 
: 
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: 


| 
| 


| _— i 
it'becoming ſtill ſharper and ſharper) ti)! 
bythe reception-of new aliment, the acid; 


| ty of the faid TinCture or Leyen, be ſo azj- 


tigated and allayed , that the Stomack be+ 
ing, as it were, healed by application- ofi 
theſe new, benigne, and uncorrupted juices, 
is no longer ſenlible of any pain or moleſta- 
tice : 'which then puts an end to the deſire 
of eating. But if food be. forborn , or 
withheld , the pain ſo long, encreaſes , till 
itt laſt deſtroys the ſenſe of [the part, and 
introduces a ſphalelus,Gangrene or Mortifi- 
cation in the Stomack : which is afterward 
ſoon conveyed to. the heart and-brain, by its 


communion of Veſſels, and! ſo. at length ||. 


becomes the death of the Animal. Which 
ſeems rather to be the cauſe of death, in 


] ſuch as periſh by hunger , than; the empti- 


neſs .or inanition of the Veſlels , which, 
though much exhauſted, -are: yet found in 
ſuch caſes, with a conſiderable quantity of 
blood: in them. -: Nay , 'tis a frequent pra- 
Gſe-in the Delarts of 4rabia'( as I am in- 
formed by ſome that have travelled in the 
Levant ) tolet their Camels b'ood after ſe- 
veral days faſting , and to. give them their 
ce wn blood to drink ,: as. the laſt means left 

to 
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to preſerve their lives. Which praftiſe,” as | 
It cannot repleniſh the veins, to that mea- 
; fare it already emptied them': ſo; jt ' evi- 
dently concludes, that *emptineſs of the 


? Veſſels,is not the true cauſe,of periſhing for | 
want of food. Much Jeſs can the continua-. 
: tion of Suction, from the exhauſted Veſſels | 


to the Stomack, be [the cauſe of hunger. | 
For firſt, ſuch hunger could not be imme- 
ditely appeaſed after eating , the Veſlels | 
receiving no part thereof, till a confidera- 
ble time after, when diſtribation begins to / 
ſucceed concoftion , as is well known' and | 
confeſſed. .Secondly, 'twilt appear to fuch | 
as ſhall duly confider it , that the Veſlels ! 
. or Veins are then fulleſt, when the Stomack | 
© is emptieſt (e% e contra ) the emptying. of 
the: Stomack, beginning with the filling "of | 
the Guts, and Veins. Nor thall we need o= 
ther arguments, againſt this Suftion (though | 
It were caſte to charge 1t. with more difficul- | 
ties) than that the owners of it, will be* | 
forced to prove, there'is ſome ſuch power! 
cf moving by attra&tion, drawing or Sutti- ! 
on, which will be a harder matter than it 
appears at firſt (ght. Though as not making | 
to cur © preſent purpoſe, I ſhall nit deter- 
mine ought,conceining it. By 3.In 
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3. In confirmatjon o chis our. Aﬀertiqu., 
viz. That the concoction of the ſtomack is 
a kind of fermentation , it will not bc a- 
miſs to ſhew the.reaſon of ſome circumſtan- 
ces of it. And firſt, concerning that prepa- 


chewing or jawing of it , which is rather a 
bruiſing than mincing : and it . is a common 
obſervation, that actl minced very . ſmall, 
3s of much harder concoction, than if eaten 
| by bigger pieces 3 and a ſufficient reaſon is 
withall afligned , that meat minced, {lips 
| down 1nto the ſtomack, before it be duly 
maſticated or chewed , which is ſo neceſla» 
Ty-an antecedent of concoction , that the 
| Arabian Phyfitians are-wont, to fay , That 
be that chaws not bis meat well,” bates his owe 
| Soul. Now that any thing, bruiſed will 
ſoon after corcupt., /is evident in all fruits: 
| Which will ſooner putrifie, after bruiſing, 
| than if they were cut with a ſbarp knife in; 
| to many pieces. '.” Thus a fleſh-wound, made 
| without bruiſing, will commgnly heal agairi 
{with little or no corruption , þut not if the 
| part were bruiſed at the ſame time. Thus 
the common praiſe is to bruiſe Whitloes, 
| to ripen and break them the ſooner, And 
IF oo leh Ep Cw þ . 7 OS thus 
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-Tation, which meat receives in the mouth,by . - 
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thus to:conchude, our mpat -by being: brut- 
i-d ,..becames.of much-eafter arid fpeedier 


\concoftion , which ſeeras ito; be the reaſon 


| 


why Nature has. given ; to::inbſt Creatures, 
namely, ,, Dogs, Woltes, Swine, Foxes} ec. 
three ſorts of! teeth 4 to wit, 'Tusks ro kill 
their prey with, ſharp fore-teeth or cutters, 
wherewith they tear it into ſmaller pieces > 
And laſtiy, Grinders:to chew and: bruife it, 
the better to prepare .jt;: for ithe 1 ſto- 
mack. $8 n2 721 01 2107 

; Birds {ecem to grinde-. their meat: in 
their Gizards,, after it is firſt welb ſoak- 
ed:in their craps, for *which purpoſe':they 
pick up- ſharp ſtones, and their ftomarks are 
made of. two-large Muſcles 5' orie, on either 
{ide : the chief in(truments- in this 'work/of 
Moliture,or grinding.; The Locuſta or Lob- 
ſters has his teeth placed jnhis ſtomack;\and 
ſo have the-reſt of ' that kind, 'which-they 
1mploy for the faine purpole. | 
--4+ | Our, next obſervation: ſhall be upon 
two Rules ofgDiet , commonly given by 
Phyſitians ; the one 1s, that we ſhould not 
put new meat into our ſtomack , till after 


a perfect digeſtion of what was eaten the 


weal : before : the reaſon of which Rule, 
TD | ſeems 
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&ems'to be this; That 2 1s- theveffary the 
ſtomack, ſhould continue ſoine time empty, 
that fo the Fracid TinQure ;,” or 'ſtmall cor! 
rupted :remaining / portion, 'of the former 
meat ,- nay have acquired its dye-acidity 
whereby it may 'the better help the ſuc- 
ceeding fermentation or concoftion. And it 
1s no more than if you ſhould adviſe the 
Houfe-wife , not-to make any new Bread 
ul the: Leven: be. grown ripe, or ſowre 

enough to leven and ferment the Maſs of 
Dough: The ſecond'Rule is, that we ſhould 
leave eating., with ſome ſmall appetite to 
eat on3- or that we ſhould riſe from Table 
withan appetite: the reaſon is almoſt the 
ſame with the former , and may well be 1l- 
Juſtrated by the ſame inſtance ,- which' is, 

. that it 15 requiſite, the- Leven ſhould bear 
ſome: juſt proportion, to the Maſs it is to 

' ferment. Thus if we riſe with an appetite, 
It will appear that we haye not over-char- 
ged: this ferment of our ſtomacks , for ap- 
petite being, as is ſaid, a ſenſe of pain cau- 
ſed by the ſharpneſs of this acid” ferment 3 
it follows, that this acidity is not yet quite 
obſcured by the late mixture of food , and 
conſequently the ſtotack, not charged with 

k more, 


= 
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more, than may be wal Jineſted.at Once by 


It. And theſe are Rules, very fit to be ob- 
ferved;, as well by thoſe which are: of a 
mare robuſt rfature, as of them (eſpecially) 
-ho have weak ſtomacks', and find them- 
ſelves indiſpoſed after eating. 

5.. 'Tis further adviſed by ſome. Phyſici- 
ans, that ſuch as have weak ſtomacks, ſhould 
forbear driaking.till they have neer dined: 
and we commonly obſerve, that drinking 
juſt before dinner, ſpails our cating, which 
it does, by diuting. this ferment of the {tc 
mack ,: whereupon the ſenſe of pain ,. and 


conſequently hunger, abates very much, Gr” 


quite ceaſes for a time. And 'tis uſually 
ſeen , that they who. ave great-Drinkers , 


are bad Trencher-men : and thangs well, for 


that much frinking relaxes the- tone, and 
extenuates the ccats of the ſtomack-;-as 


more cſ{peciaily, for that it! waſhes away: "by 


little and little , all this fracid tincture;, or 
ſowre ferment, of the membranes. thereof. 
which 1s as well the cauſe of concoftion ,; as 
of appetite or hunger. 

- 6, BullsBlood drunk,was found a eos 
poyſon by the Ancients , and Milk taken 


p.cntifu'ly , and after carelang on the ftos: | 


mack, 
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mack ,' has often bon hb canſe of great 
and mortal Surfeits : the reaſon of both -is 
the ſame5' for that, both blood and milk' 
beingcurdled, and brought into one hard » 
Jump, becomes infuperable to theſtomack. i 
Whereas, if the fame be iuffered to coagu- 
late (before they be eaten) and broken into 
ſmall parts, they will have no: ſach' effect, 
and in(tead of poyſoning, will afford an in- 
different good nouriſhment to the body : 
So far ſeems Helmont to have: miſled the 
mark i when he ſays, The cauſe of this poy- 
fon is, Imago Ire, in Sanguine Taurino. And 
F doubt not but a lump'of Beef, or a piece 
of Cheeſe, of the fame bigneſs, whole in 
the ſtomack;, would as ſurely poyſon, if not 
more eftedtually. And this may farther con- 
firm, what 15:ſaid-in the third paragraph, of 
preparing our Food, by chawing, ec. 
/ 7.;/Þheinward membranes , or skins of 
theGizards'of moſt-Birds ( eſpecially ſuch 
as feed on corn.) prepared, by drying and 
powdring them , are'held a great hep to 
concoction, Now the acidity of them 1s ve- 
ry manifeft, and no'doubt they do no other- 
wiſe comfort our ſtomacks ,' than. by en- 
areaſing and corroborating that ferment ſo 
often 
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often mentioned. Thus, the dung'of feve- 
ral Animals prepared , namely of Wolves, 
Dogs, Peacocks, &c: have been approved, 
of 1n divers diſeaſes, cr diftempers of the 
ſtomack and guts, for the fame cauſe. Nay, 
I have heard that Paracelſns, his Occidental 
Civet prepared, will make an excellent 
Peptick, for th.em that can diſpenſe with 
ſuch homely remedies. | 

8. Tt is a famous Queſtion among Ph yſitt- 
ans, Whether it be better to make a meal 
of one only diſh of meat , or to eat. of fe- 
veral reats at the ſame ſetting? and it ts 
commenly determined , in favour of the 
ſimpler diet. But it ſeems more conſonant 
to our Opinion, to allow rather of ſeveral 
diſtes ; for that which is eafje of concodti- 
on, will heip to concoCt that which vs har= 
der. Thus good Sauces to meats make then 
ſet eaſfe, and light, upen the ſtomack : the 
Sauces (being eaſic of conccCtion ) helping: | 
the diflo!ution of the meats. And” we may | 
fure:y exped, a hearticr nouriſhment from? * 
them, than ſingle diſhes ; as we: find by ex- 
perience,, better broth tobe made of feve- | 


* 1al ſorts of fleſh, than of any one; and com- 


mcnly the more variety , the more-perfe&t : 
Is 
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is thezpottage. And its well known, we are 


nouriſhed; by juices only, and not by the 
ſolid part of our food. kt 


9. Where this ferment of the ſtomack 


15 more acid than is requiſite (as it is in Hy- 
pochondriacal perſons , and ſuch as are 
troubled with ſowte belches) 'tis found by 
experience, that to make two, three, or four 
meals in a day, is better than one : and that 
faſting encreaſes much the acidity. Th::. 
hard meats, as dry bread, Biſcuits, and thofe 
that are leſs eaſie concoction, are more uſe- 
ful than Broths (and other light meats:) 
which will ſometimes (eſpecially taken in a 
morning , the ferment 2 2 long emptinefs 
becoming extraordinary ſowre) work ſo vi- 
olently, that they wul flow up 1nto the 
mouth , and with their eagerneſs, ſet the 
teeth- an edge, and ferment the very 
ground.: But both in this, and the former 
rule, 'twill be neceſſary to take ſome care, 
that. we do not eat much more of our Ma- 
ny dybes, than we ſhould have eat of one, 
and that the quantity of'our meat, at. many 
meals, but equals , or not much exceeds , 
what *we ſhould have eaten at once or 
EWICE.. -.- © BNR 
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10. 'Tis obſerved, that; ſudden change of. 
diet has ſcmetimes proved very fatal, and -. 
been often the occaſion of dangerous: diſea- 
ſes. The reaſon may well be, that the fto- 
mack,hbaving received its tinCfure or ferment 
from food of ancther nature , is but 1ll prey 
pared for the concoction of thoſe meats, tq 
which it hath not been accuſtomed .,, and 
from which it has as yet received no ſtain or 
impreſſion. Such changes therefore muſt be 
made by degrees 3 and thus I have heard, 
that|horſes have been brought to live upors 
fleſh: and ſome men, have indifferently 
well ſupported life, with bread and herbs. 
only. 
|| 4 x. Wclves are ſaid, whettpreſſed with. 
extremity of hunger , ſometimes to tear 
xthe ground, and fill their panches with 
meer earth : - which ſurely Fw them lit- 
tle or no nouriſhment. Bur it ſerves for the | 
preſent, to abate the edge of their appe= 
tites, till they meet with ſome prey, at | 
- which time, they eaſily diſcharge their ſto- 
macks of the earth , and fall to. better 
meat. This inftance may -indifferently well 
ſupporr our, Aﬀertion.,. that- hunger 1s. ra- 
ther a;ſenſe; of. pain from the, aci Wea, 
| O 
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of the ftomack, than of em 
Suction of the veins. 


b 


+ Teſt ,*1{6 motion is faid to help diſtribution ; 
Now by diſtribution, we are to underſtand 
theidifperſing.; of "the thinner parts* of the 
 Chyle into the milky veins, from thence 
into the Subclavials, thence into the right 
Ventricle of the, heart , where the Chyle 
already is pretty well ſtained, orimperfe&t- 
ly mingled with blood:from whence it takes 
irs courſe to the lungs, where by the reci- 

rocations of that part, it is yet more per- 

ealy, mixed with the blood. From the 
lungs, it deſcends into the hearts left Ven- 
tricle : from whence, it 1s thrown into the 
Arteries : where by degrees it receives the 
form and name of blood : 'and by them is 
conveyed into all parts,of the body. In re- 
gard the miiky veins, have no attrafive 
power, whereby the Chyle might be ſuekt 
1hto'them (as far as could yet be fairly made 
appear) nor has the Chyte (much leſs) ary 
(ach inclination or power of moving. it felf.. 
that way 5 it remains, that this diſtribution 
of the Chyle, is performed by the motion. 
of the body. And thus we-fmd*moterate 


ptineſs from the 


exerciſe, 
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"12. As concofGion ſucceeds 'beſt. witti: 
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hel -*erciſe ; ſoon cauſes an emptineſs in the | 
i irft ways, and begets an appetite. And yet | 
A: we may likewiſe obſerve, that while we fit . | 
5; | Mill, or ſleep, this diſtribution is performed, | 
id | though not fo' ſpeedily. Now while we | 
1e | reſt, there is no other motion obſerveable, } 
2e | beſide that cf breathing, 'which ſeems-to | 
it | be the true-cauſe of thisdiſtributicn ofthe ! 
le | Chyle , till it comes into the Subclavials'? | 
t- | for when we draw in our breaths, the Dia- . 
es | phriigme. or Midriff compreffeth the ſto+ 
j- | mack; afid gently forceth the Chyle thence. 
r- | into the guts. And again, 'when we breath | 
ie | out, the Muſcles of the belly ſtraight'fub3 | 
n- | ſide, and ſtrongly compreſs the guts 
ie. | whereupon the thinner patt of the Chyle | 
1e | inſinuates it felF irito''the mouths ' of -the | 
is | milky veins, arid by the facceeding parts | 
e= | of 'the Chyle, is protruded/1nto the' Subs | 
2e | divials, where afterward it 15 moved with 
it | themiotion cf the blood. 1 db not deny the | 
le | Periſtaltick motion of'-the- Inteſtines3 
y | (whereby the gurs' diſtended wirh- Chyle 
If | Beyod their dit cone, db again by - the't 
nn. egy ſe DNS IGdnttact themſe:ives ) for. | 
n | thi9:is Wo! a Pafral calle of diſtribution 


” 


(a3) abpets in rhe diſe®tion of live" Aul: 


mals, ; 


| diſtribution, 
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of the guts , ſhews indeed in_ part how 
they are emptied ,. but not how they are 
fitted with Chyle, which is the firſt part of 
13. Tis worthy obſervation, that Butter 
melted, and very well beaten (or drawn) 
the, while, - becomes a much pleafanter 


- * cauſe, and eafjer of digeſtion , than if it 
| benotbeaten5; and yet all the difference 


Is, that by beating a great quantity of Air, 
is every where mingled, with it , whereby 
It yery. much helps the fermentation or con- 
cocion of our meat in our ſtomacks , after 
the fame manner. as 1s already ſaid of whites 


of Eggs, in the: former Chapter and in- |; 


deed all fauſes are a kind of additional fer- 
ments. That there 1s great quantity of -air 
In Butter thus beaten y May not only he ga 


| gheted from hence, that, Sis PREG. 36 
c QTIC;,; Or 


; takes up morexroom than It, 


otherwiſe would do , it,nat beaten 5; but 
theſame partigles of air axe;eyen mani ieli.co 
TINT ' } - c '-N 


TO pak 
mals, 'where this motion of the Chyle con- 
tinues after the Abdemen or belly is laid o- 
pen-from one end to the other); but is much, 
| ſtrengthened, no doubt, by the Muſcles of J. 
| the belly 5 beſides this Periſtaltick motion 


- » , 
| 


bh, 
f 


& _ TID), © Woe. 
ſenſe;it ſelf, and the whole Maſs of, Butter... 

appears, beaten.up, into a froth » fo far 38; 
t from being made thicket thereby, ( as, 

we commonly expreſs our Opinions of it}: - 
\hat indeed it. becomes, much: thuiner, and 2 
lighter, , if compared quantity with quantt-, . 
ty, as is manifeſt. ES © \ $.e 
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Of Riſhiratjan,” © 


N. 1. Hat. Animals . bteath- not at; ally. - 
- .. + whilein the. womb, 1s moſt.pro=; 
bable ,- that. all viperous creatures, after. 
the birth”, ,cannet; live long without breath,,, 
is mgſt certainz yerI.do not find. the; uſes 
of Reſpiration. fo clearly determined but. 
that it; may afford us matter for farther,ens.. 
quirFe The common received Opinion -iss. 
that Reſpiratiorf;ſerves chiefly for cooling, 
the heart , next that , it yields matter for. 
pradugion of, new vital ſpirits 3 and laſtly, 


| [chat is diſcharges & 


he lungs of a fuliginous 
i C a excrement, 


SEN, ſec tranfude from 
the Maſt'of BIGSHiritbithdlBranches of "the / 
" x6hgh Artery 3 tHe the hiaft is cooled” byi' | 
bc thing, 4s Vety' probable;/*but not” imines 
diately "fp their going-nd farther than'h] 
tlic ſimgs/ "firſt E5615"theitr, exr-the- ble] 
mm them, and conſequently” the' heart bes || x 
_jeomes lefs hot, than otherwiſe it would | x 
:be3-barthis 1s; in effect -no more than is || a 
-obtained by bathing the limbs in co'd wa- || y 
ter , which dofs!4 togetber if 6 tm re || 6 

[ 

0 

if 


effeuaily Y cool the *Maſs of blood , as 
\. much as the air in breathing.can be concei- 
'-ved to do it , and yet: bathing wi.l in no 
wiſe become a Subſtitute to breathing, Nor || «| 

dds the gencfition of with ſpirits ſent to || 
| b&te chief uſeof then? Ha breathing, in | 1 
| T6ghtd 1s BY aaſie_20-Ebhdeive any: MEM | n 
 eentiivance the Jungs/Harway ſerveker | | 
the' letting tf ofatr; 1htgThe'veins and/ar-- wy 
 xeEfies, which'contain'the 'B'6bd'; without" I -cþ 
Efidadgering; contrariwnſe the: efftfiew of” 1 
that Precious Jiice;>miel" leſs Ai Aridtes | is 
ap! as yet?, hſeovered ary” futh paſſhpes'] he 
" with bs.  Laftiy,/ 2s I ſhall not deny ;but'f A 

rftit the Timgs dbdiſtharge them ſelves/of i 
_ KIhious' excectient by bivarbing 3/6'T 


va TOTOT: think 
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hn 


think'it as true! Bi, chis cis none Of this. -| 


” 

e /}| principal uſes-bf'Refpiratiom: Nor 18 itiag 
y" © alllikely, that either the heart ſhould grow 
I (ſo hor, or that:chewital ſpirits. ſhould vanilh ©. 
n*J ſofaſt, or the fuliginous excrement be: ag- 
1 | cumulated in that quantity; upon/the inter- 

- | miffio of breathing for a-ſhost: time only - 
1 | as'to thdanger'our' lives beyend! recovery, 

s | asi the abſolute: neceſlity/! ofy Refpiration 

- | would ſcem/toinforce.3|- Before: I.come*to 

e | deliver my own Opinion} dſhall: makea 

s | ſlipticdigreflicn concerning-the circulation + 


of the blood; which wilt :not 7a little-alkub _ 
ſtratewhar we are' about t9/ '{ayzconcerning 
thas$ubjec. IT 30 * 5 9 io 
 2-1'Tis' manifeſt in'.the: circulation,of 
the. blood in Animals; thar- 'the blood:is © 
movyedifrom the teft Ventricle'of the heart, 
through the great Artery; into all its brat 
-ches, from whence. it is brought back by - 
the ſmaller veins, which -diſehavgethems- 
{ſelves into the Vena Cava ;;;ifrourwhencet 
is returned into the right Ventcte: of: ble 
heart , from whence # is {ethe/byithe Verna 
Artericſa' into-the Jungs and ſo-:brought 
back/ again into- the :}cft.:Menrriate! of tink 
heaxeby rhe Arteria; Venoſa = oem in-inhis 
9d G3 © circulars 
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 eireular motion of TY ideod, life chiefly 
 Conlifteth ; and if the ſameby any -chanceſ 

"ſhould ceaſe or intermit, 'though but for af 
" very ſmall time (lefs than a minute) death 
would unavoidably follow. In this motion 
-of* the blood, it is obſervable firſt ,-- that: as 
- the pulſation of the heart ſendeth it 
through the Arteries , into the whole habit 
of the body ,: ſo the return of it by: the| 
veins , ſeems to- depend: chiefly upon the 
tonical motion of the body ; for: the: parts| 
_—_ extended: by | the flowing- in of the 

blood , ſomewhat beyond their tone, do-a- 
gain gently ſubſide , and thereby continue 
the intended courſe of the blood: towardſ 
the'heart " again. 'An argument- hereof is, 
thar all Paralytick parts graw immediately 
cold, and that for no other reaſon,” than 
that the tonical motion, [together with the 
power Locomotive, ceaſing, the circulation 
45'either very[weakly, ornot at all perform- 
ed through that. part , which then; grows 
epvld; for want:of that conſtant freſh ſupply 
pf blood ; 'which formerly kept it warm. 


- But herein the: tonical motion is not a little -* 


helped by exertiſe and;/labour , which! we 
find; b Fexperience,/ ta cauſe the heart - to 
3.3 POOLS beat 


"3 LA os 6 
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X (39) : ' 
beat quicker and oftner-, as alſo to induce 
a neceſiity-.of breathing more frequently-z 
and this it doth no otherwiſe , than by-ac- 
zthj, celerating this circular motion of the blood, 
on] which then enforceth the heart and lyngs 
as] to double duty, 'Our ſecond: obſervable 
it] in this circular motion of the blocd 1s, that 
bit] there paſſes as much blood from the right 
he . Ventricie of the heart into the u gs, atie- 
hel ery pulſe (taking one. time with another) | 
rts| as is ſent from the left Ventricle into all the 
hel parts of the body beſide. Nor can it be 
-a-] otherwiſe, the left Ventricle being ſupplied 
vel from the lungs only 3 and the lungs .recet- 
dj ving it, not elſewhere than from the /right 
is, Ventricle of the heart. So, that to continue 
ly] this circular motion of the blood -, 'tis-ne- 
an} ceſlary, the: ſupply neither exceed, nor 
hel come ſhort of that quantity, difpenſed from 
nl] the left Ventricle of the, heart , into: the 
n-] whole body ( the Lungs excepted. )' From 
vs] hence it follows, that there flows a greater 
yl quantity of blood, by many degrees, into 
n.4 the lungs , than what is ſufficient for its 

own private uſe. As alſo, that:the blood: in 
' the, lungs, muſt of neceſlity; move: very 
much faſter , than jt does in any part of the 
| C 4-5 | body; 


wor” _— 
' body : though we take for. example, the 
great vein or artery themſelves: and that, 
1n-the fame proportion, as the Vena Arterio- ' 


trunks of the foreſaid great v 
the ſame quantity of iiquoy be conveyed 
through a pipe, whole capacity 1s but one 
fourth, or one. tenth , ſo big as another 
pipe , through which the like quantity 
muft paſs in the ſame time : and it 1s evi- 
dent , the liquor muſt run four times , or 
ten times as faſt , through the ſmaller pipe, 
as it does through the greater. And thus, it 
-appears , that a very conſiderable part of 
3the Maſs of blood , is continually running 
through the Parenchyma of the lungs ; and 
that, at a much ſwifter rate, than 1t doth, 
"through any part of the whole body be- 
fide. | 
2, 'Farther-, before we proceed to treat 
of the uſe ct Reſpiration, itwiil n ct be 
'amiſs to conſider , what kind of motion 
[that is which the lungs are exerciſed with, 
in breathing. ' Nor is it any other, than a mo- 
/tion'of dilatation and conſtriction 3 where- 
by the lungs are reciprocally opened and 
-ſhat, ſomewhat after the manner;' of a bow 
7 | O 


, v— - 


fa, and Arteria Vexoſa, are (maller than the , | 
els. For. let 
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' |'ding again, upon their ſubliding. And this 
I is what we call Reſpiration. Nor yet, does 


CO 
of Organ-Bellows : thei -air:entring” into ' 
them, when dilated or opened-, and” rece- 


"this reciprocation of the lungs , proceed 
from any power to move, they are endow= 
ed with of themſelves. For, if we confi- 
der, the frame and ſtructure of them, they 
wiltappear of a Parenchymous kind of ſab- 
ſtance, not much unlike the liver, and ak 
together void of Muſcles without which, 
no local motion can be performed. We may 
conciude therefore , that-the jungs are mc- 
ved by conſent, and that chiefly of the 
Diaphragme.cr Midriff, in a free and ordi- 
nary breathing. But , in any difficulty of 
breathing, as in the Aſthma, :T abes, violent 
exerciſe, ec. not on'y the Midriff, but a!- 
moſt a!l the Muſcles cf the trunk! of the 
bcdy , name!:y, thoſe of the Belly, Cheſt 
and Shou'ders., ſeem to afford. their - affi- 
ſtance, in this great: work of Reſpiration. 
The mation of the Midriff is firſt down- 
wards 5 whereupon the .Jungs follow, and 
the air is admitted , and again'upwards3 

. whereby the Jungs are comprefled, and the 
air excluded. Thus you ſee, that as the con- 
| | ſtruction 


SR ce 
| Ftruftionof the Midriff, fo is its motion , 


Muſcles : which, as being well known, we 
ſhall not need to ſpend longer time about, 
but come to the publick uſe of the lungs, 
in the Oeconomy- of cur bodies. 

4.. In the circulation of the blood, we 
aſcribed the redudion of it again into the 
right ventricle of the heart , to the Tonical 
; Motion of the body : where yet, as:we have 
| faid, the blood moyes but very flowly , if 
compared, with that ſwift, and rapid moti- 
| on, it 1s carried on with, through the lungs; 
| where it moves, perhaps, ten times as faſt, 
| a$1n any other part of the body; as has 
been already proved. Which notwithſtand- 
ing, we ſhall not be able, upon -peruſal of 
the ſtructure of the lungs, to conclude, that 
they are endowed with any conſiderable 


— 


; well from their want of Muſcles, as for that 
| their ſubſtance,is very ſpongey and flaccid : 
and their common integument is but one 
thin membrane. Nor was-4t without a par- 
ticular, and that a moſt excellent deſign: 
that Nature thus coritrived the lungs with 
little or no tonical motion in..them. For 


* 


ſomewhat different from that of other (| 


,-- - > we wwe A tine oe ft ans 


| tonical motion, as may- be gathered , as 


firſt; had this Tone been equivalent to the 


Maſs of blood, to js returned 'by - it. 5 it | 
"would much have retarded the influx of the - 
we f| blood, into the lungs: and conſequently, 
it, | have hindered a great work of Nature-up- 
7s, | on it there ; as ſhall be ſhewedhereafter. 
But chiefly , for that-it has largely ſapplied 

ve | ſuch defect , by the afliſtance of the /Dia- 
1e | phragme + which becomes the cauſe, :both 
al | of dilating, and contracting the lungs; ac- 
'e | cording to the occaſion, and at the will and 
if | pleaſure of the Animal. And this is, indeed, 
i- | the firſt and principal Office of: the lungss 
5 | as to what::concerns:; their reciprocal mott- 
t, | on: Namely;, that, uphn the ubfidiog of 
s | them; in Reſpiration, the blood may be vi- 
- | gorouſly ſqueezed out of them, through 
f | the Arteria Yenoſa, into the hearts left 
t | Ventricle. And becaufe, - the- ſubſtance of 
e | the lungs is very tender 3 Nature/#con- 
s | trives, that not the Diaphragme imprediare 
: | ly, buttheairincloſed in the cavity of the 
breſt (for this very purpoſe only ) being 
firſt,ftrejightened and crowded, as it were, 
together, by the motion of: the Diaphragm 
| upward; ſhould -cauſe' this compreſſion 
upon the lungs 3 while by its Elaſtic pow- 
| &r,, it endeavours to dilateit ſelf again, to 
| Its 
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'1ts uſual dimenſions.” -Nor could any way 6f [| 
*compreſſing the lungs , -( thefeby 'to 'diſ- 
charge them of the:ſuperfluous'blood) have || 
-been contrived more equal/: for (this pert Jlur 
air, is'as apt to preſs upon one part, as on thi 
another. /Nor yet more gentle, andfecure : Jgi 
for what conta& could-have: been'more de- [we 
Jicate ,-or leſs apt ,'to-wound the'i'tender ic 
membrane of the lungs; than the:air in- Jdr 
cloſed inthe breſt: about them ? Nor need it 
any doubt, but that che: air, thus compreſt Þth 
and ſtreightned, is of firength ſufficient -for 
| this ſervice: and'that there is facka'Spoing Ith 
'3n the air 5 who, ' ſhall- but -. confidett with | cc 
| what force, the -air ['breaks' fofithi of "the Ic! 
| Wind-gun, and other Pneumatic'Engines. A J 8c 
' farther. confirmation hereof , may be had I 
' from/hence'- that fuch- weunds , as perfo- | 01 
| rate the breſt , if left open, but for a little Þ p3 
' time, do quickly cauſe a difficulty of Jn 
| breathing { and I donot much queſtion, but | 21 
{ If both fides of the breſt were petforated, | 10 
| it would as certain]y''diſpatch'a min, as | 0! 
| hanging 5 and that, almoſt, in as-ſhort a, | # 
time; | Farther,” in the difſeGian->of ve 
| Animals, Reſpir:tion continues.,] long after tl 
\ the. Abdomen or belly is laid-open; but 
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6f ſimmedintely ceaſes; upon dividing the « Dia 


"(this compreflion of them';for 'the diſchar-' 


PRs” or Midriff. | 
5. Whether rhe air, that enters into the. 
lungs, by the Wind-pipe,” have a ſhare itt 


zing of the blood, or not , T am as 'yet-not' 
_— ſatisfied. 'At peo bag this ade -han | 


the bang 7 isbut little or-not at /alF 
contracted: and* therefore we muſt con-' 
clude, that either the air taken in, bears 
no part'n this compreſſion/:; of which: 18 
moſt probable,” that' the ſanguine” Veſſels! | 
of the ltings Z'are'inet 'only ſtrongly com 
preſſed, upon expirations3 but alfo- upon 
inſpirations that 1s, ſo often; as the lungs” 
areiremeved/from thei? natural, middle, or” 
iodifferche? ſcituation : whether expande@ 
or” contrafted,” Viz. Tam in quiet txternd', 
Plant intthud.” 'We wſt likewiſe allow: by 
air tO cool the lungs! very confiderably,: 
that 1ediſchurges thein'of a fuliginons', 'of* 
rather —_ CxcrGment. - But theſe are; 
_ 


Rn} 


' as we have ſaid, the lels principal uſes of Re- W* 


- 


ſpiration. As for the airs becoming the mat- 
ter of. Vital Spirits in Reſpiration, I ſhall* 
ſay no more , than that T neither find any 
need of it , nor any may for the -mingling ' th 
of it, with the Maſt of blood. ” 
6, Allowing what has been ſaid, concern- £*" 
ing ſhe uſe of reſpiration : we may, perhaps, 
find out a more cotnmodious reafon of figh- th 
ing, than. has been. yet afligned, | For, if a << 
man thall for a while, either wholly forbear 
breathing : or, at; leaſt , breath ſeldomer,, |": 
and lower, than is his uſual cuſtom : the; 


lunges, in the mean.time , ſwell and fill p 
themſelves with blood, (for want, of that IU:" 
frequent and ſtrenuous compreſkon., for- I. 


merly equal to the influx of. the blood,) 
"While the pulſe is not ſo full as ordinarily : FE! 
the hearts left Ventricle not receiving its 


due ſupply from the lungs ,- which in this A 
caſc-receive more than they deliver: Here- } : 


upon a man is neceſſitated, ( for.avoiding 
ſuffocation ) to fetch a great bre th, or p 
agh , Which may more-ſtrongly. ,..than uſu 
ally , compreſs the ſubſtance of the. lungs. ,: 
and reduce them to their former. eſtate. 
And thus, great attention, any deep con- 

| templation, 


F emplation, ſad. thoughts, and a melancho+ | 
Wick conſtitution z do often become | the 
cauſe of frequent fighing : As alſo, anatu-* ' 
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ral ſloth, or lefs aptneſs in the lungs 


themſelves, or Diaphragme 5 to 'motion ; : 


will ſometimes make this paſſion cuſtomary; 
and habitual. And it is obſervable, that 
the pulſe riſes very much upon fighing 3 for 
the firſt ſtroak, or two, at leaſt: the blood 
coming to the Artery 4 we] , 1n that abun- 
dance, that a man may 
it, at his very fingers ends. 

7. Furthermore, it may not a little 
ſtrengthen,our Aſlertion , that in all great 


difficulties.of breathing : and where there: 


ec] the tingling of + 


is moſt imminent danger of ſuffocation., to 


let blood, in_ good quantity , is commOnly 
preſcribed, as the laſt remedy : and which 
ſeldome fails, of giving, at leaſt, a preſent 
relief, let, the cauſe be what it may be. 
And this it ſeems to do., by diverting the. 
courſe of bload from the. lungs 5 while they 

gently :again diſcharge themſelves of their 
burden, Ang in caſe of hanging, or ſtrang- 


' Bing, letting of blood in great quantity, has 


ometimes ſaved mens lives that have been 
executed ; .and this by no other ways, that 
S [1 


the lungs of their oppreſſion , as has been 
+ Already faid. _\_ A s 
- 8. And thus we have, if our Opinion 
fail us not; diſcovered the true ufe of Re- 


{piration. We have. alſo of conſequence] 


freed the heart , 'of almoſt one half of th 
task impoſed on it, by the modern Phyfiri- 
ans. For ſince the circulation of the blood 
conſiſts of two parts, viz. Firſt , the con- 
veying it from the heart, or center, to the 
reſt of e body , as toa kind of*natural 
- circumſ&rence. And ſecondly , the feturn- 
tng, or bringing back of the'blood again, 
'tothe heart. The firſt part, we” conceive 
to be the Office of the heart. "The ſecond 
part; ſeems to be the work' of every parti- 
| cular member , to diſcharge it (elf of its 
' ownfbpþerfluitzes : For which purpoſe, na- 
ture Hath-endned them with a tone; or to- 
- nical motion, ſufficient for that fervice, the 


langs only excepted; wherein Natute hath] 5: 


worthily imployed_her induſtry ;*by, the 
additional © contfivatice of © Rdfpirdrion; 


I'cari think of, than by helping to diſcharge 


through the aſhiſtance of the Diap raome | ! 


Which 1abour of the lungs,: m'Reſpi A4tion!] - 


Ventriclc 


*% 


{r the returning of the bloo&to'the teft] 
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chrough themz and that 1n as -itttle t! 
| as the ſame paſſes through the reſt of the 


S 7 # } F 


5 as. 
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Ventricle of the heart 3 ſeems to equal 
that of the tone, or tcnical motion, of all 
'the other parts of the body; for the lungs 
convey the ſame quantity, with all the reſt : 
that isto ſay, the whole Maſs of blood, 


bedy. And, if it caries it not {Þ far ,.1 it 
moves 't 16 ch the faſter. And 10, ' we, 
ſhall have entitled the [lungs , to. One. fall \ 
quarter part, of this work of the Cifct uſatt- 
on of the bloed , leaving an cther 7 Quartfh 
to the tonical, motion, a the bod ly : nd 
the firſt, an and worthier, Half, of ail} Oe bg 
blo 12 i and Inge through the whole Bod 4 ©. 
heart , mY its proper « office #e., u Po 
What part, the lungs may . juſtly cf 
Gen of 


""""" 
CHAP. IV. 
Of Sangnification. 

N. 1. Jae Chyle, when ſeparated from 


the remaining unprofitable parts 
of our Aliment is, by proper veſlels of its 


own (the diſcovery of modern Anatomiſts) 
conveyed direCtly into the Subclavial veins, - 


and from thence into the right Ventricle of 
the heart , where it is mingled with a lar- 

er quantity of blood, returning, home 

y. the great vein , together with wh'chit 
- is immediately tranſmitted! to the lungs, 
where (though it make great haſt through, 
and' moves very -1mpetuouſly , as has been 
faid, yet) by reafon of the. length of the 
way , it continues a conſiderable time, and 
is more perfectly mingled with the blood, 
and wrought up together with it, into one 
Maſs, and at the ſame time , acquires. both 
the name and form of blood ( as'Phyfitians 
- term it) \and fo is fitted for the heart, from 
thence to. be diſtributed to the reſt of the 
body :. where after what manner it 15 cir- 


culated, 
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culated, we ſay _ ws thing already ſuffi- | 
ciently known, and whereof we have deli- | 
yered cur ſenſe already. "xt | 

2, That Chyle is very eafily mixt with 
blood, is evident, for that it-1s the matter 
whereof all blood is made, by a farther 
continuation, of that fermentatien or con- 
coCtion, begun on It in the ſtomack, Nor 
yet is the proportion ſo great: between 
them , but that upon mingling; the diſhimi- 
litude of parts, becomes immediately. the 
cauſe of : an extraordinary ebullition: which 
1s very much encreafed- by the reciprocal 
motion cf the lungs , whereby the blood | 
1s wrought a'moſt all intoa froth 'or foam | 
by that time it gets:into the .left Ventricle | 
of the heart. Which ſadden exceſs of heat, ' 
is nt unlike what happens upon the: min- ; 
gling ſeveral Chymical liquors together, as ' 
Spirit of Wine, and Spirit of Turpentine,' | 
and other ſuch hke; where the heat 'be- | 
comes ſo great , thatit often endangers the | 
veſſel they are contained in. ' And! this is- | 
the cauſe of that heat a' while after meals: | 
diſcernable in He&ical perſons,” :and others, | 
otherwiſe affected :. and which in many ap- | 
pears; by fluſhings in _ face: 'Now _ | 

vi 2 the | 
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' . thetblood:is wrought-up-to that froth., we | 7 
fpeak-of!, during -it5patiage through :the | « 
lungs ; is not only ſuitable to reafon, but * | x 
appears;:moſt .evidently,-in thoſe ſanguine p 
C 
V 
1 


excretions from the Jangs, :which-happen in 
gohſumntive perſons: ;agy does that frothi- 
nefs, thenobſervable ;; proceed. from the” 
mingling:with i© theaitiwe;breath' , for that 
at ope-breathing out:Gor expiration) could | 5; 
nat;be/jufficicatly pertarmed: '-  c þ it 
-:' 3; Theblood, by teveral ; very! learne q 
mer, has! nit unaptiy beeg-compared. to | 4 
Wine; andodumy! Opinion, the Chyle may | { 
#ptoperly be&-:ikened-ta the: juite; newly | ;+ 
prefied:out1O0h itke;Grapes: which:if: it were | ;+ 
by-certalh Mdervalsana:due proportion, fe 
poured-geptly into newiwine, .or-muſt, as | 5; 
itbegins tegouL;;waulfl again renew. its:e- | 
bullitiongoand-contitare-ahe warmth! of :it; | £ 
ter What: degtee :1$i7equifate 5 arid that ſo | þ, 
lonp as thispractiſe ſhal)-beicontinned. 'And | 
f59nvthis::ihitrationzamiay. be clearly ga | 
ther'd; the weceſlity:;and-uſe of eatmg._,.at | ;« 
leaf within: eertain;peridds, . or intervals: | +c 


o:wit:, >that.-by! the! 4riequent affufion-of | & 
lais 4ht bldodbmay: bgain' recover: its ' | 41 
re 


motion oWhrmath! ant} wigenr, without which 
oi; cU | ſupply, 
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ſupply , it would(ſbon anguiſh , cool and 
congeal, and confegqrently , death'-enfſue. 
Now that the liinps are indeed! the princt- 
pal 0fficina Sangiinjs, may betarther colle- 
Qed” front ' Confumptions ' of the | lungs, 
wherein all parts of the body are fo ſudden- 
ly extenitated, by! the affection of the part. 

4. *Fis probable; thit'the blood during 
Its ſtay in the lings,'does not actualy dilate 
it ſelf,” and rife; mto "froth, but-only ac- 
quires an aptneſs {oto do , as ſoon' as it is 
at a little more liberty”. as appears'tn blood 
ſpit out: of them 3 - andconfequenth;*when 
it falls into the left Ventric'e of the heart} 
It immedigtely dilites'it ſelf with; great 
force, in the manner of- botled Beer 3 and 


in this manner does, for ought I-Know, in | 
great part, become the cauſe of *the Dia-* | 


ſtole, or- expanſion of the heart , which 
being extended. beycnd its due and natural 
ſcituation , does apain violently contract it 
ſelf, by a-power almoſt all- bodies have of 
reſtoring themſcives,*aad which 'wecall the 
tone, or tonical 'motion, And*as we ob- 
ſerve in a'Switch bowed down, or in a Pen- 
duhum removed out of its p'ace,' that *they 
return beyond the perpendicul:ir 3*fo'it' 
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fares in this motion of the heart; whereby 


It is again more contra&ted , than js natural 
to it, and ſoof itſelf returns again to ex- 
pand it ſelf, and is again violently diſtend- 
ed, as before, by the influx of more ſpumy 
| blood from the lungs. Now though it may 
be objected , that the pulſe in the heart 
continues, many times, a long while, after it 
15 taken out of the body 3 and when there 
1s no longer any ſuch influx to be pretend- 
ed, as the cauſe of it. To this I anſwer, that 
ſuch pulſe, is what the Phyſitians cali the 
AMyurus , or Mouſe-tail , for that its Dia- 
dromes, or differeuces , between greateſt 
and leaſt expanſion , do continually bte- 
come leſs and leſs , even as it happens in 
_Pendulums, once removed from the perpen- 
dicular, which continue their motion for a 
long time , after the hand is from them 
that firſt ſet them awork. At leaſt this e- 
bullition of the blocd in the heart , ſeems 
not a little to contribute to the continuati- 
on and ſtrengthening of this pulſive moti- 
on. In contemplation of this Orgaſzus , or 
fury, asI may call it , in the blood iſſuing 
out of the lungs, and. now to be diſtribu- 
ted into ail parts of the body Nature a 
ws o_ * VP 


We 


55) ” ? 
trived the dtaties with thick and double . 
coats, the better to contain it : whereas the 
veins defigned for the carrying it-back a- 
gain to the heart, at what time the 'blood 
1s very much cooled and tamed, are only 
made of ſingle membranes, as being ſufh- 


- Ctent now to hold it. And this is all the 


difference between Arterial and Venal 
blood. 

5. It ſeems of all other Opinions the 
moſt probable, that the biood , when arrt- 
ved at the extremities of the ſmalleſt Ars 
teries , is there ſhed upon the habit-of the 
body, in the belly; or fleſhy part of every 
Muſcle 3 each Muſcle haying the proporti- 
on, or likeneſs, of one of the. quarters, or 
Acetabula in an Orange, or a Lemon; up- 
on the compreſſion of which , either by 
local or tonical motion , it is not hard' to 
conceive , how the blood is again forced 
the ſame manner has every Muſcie its parti- 

lar membrane. And thus we find that 
blood ifſues forth, upon pricking the fleſh, 
in any place ; although it cannot be imagi-- 
ned, we ſhould always prick a vein or Arte-- 
Ty: or we muſt conclude, theze is nothing 

4 D4 _ elle 


the the mouths of the veins5 and aſter 


- 
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elle in, fleſh, but; a/;;multitude, of capillay 
veins;and; arteries, which were; abſurd to be 
afletted. : T7 R905; 2. | 


--6::To make ſhort: Life-it ſelf is-,but..a = 


continuation of this-viggrous, fermentation 
of: the blood ,. which+is ſo long, maintained, 
as. the Maſs of blogd is kept.hat; and circu- 
lating through the-veins and .-arteties 3 and 
if done by thoſe means,and in that manner; 
which is fuitable to:Nature, fo long the bo- 
dy:is tn perfe& health. If jt be too viclent- 
ly/fermented, or moved , it does,'n  gene- 
zal, become the cauſe of Fevers/,, and other 
acute diſeaſes :-as-contrariwile,. if the ' fer- 
Mentatzon be too; weak ,; from thence all 
£hronical diſeaſes take their original : ard 
that particularly., accbrding;/to; the ſeveral 
-regularities|that may, happen, either in 
£xcels,” or defeq; inthis feru entation and 
Eircular-motion of the blood; We- deſcend 
ngatmnow-to particulars, the'mo{t,,we atm at 
In this Treatifei,--being butoa-genera] me- 
thor; either of. preventing ox, curing diſea- 
it; after. a way not yet tretted of. | 

-in 75. Since the diſcovery of!,the circulation 
aþ-the blood:, :it has been: the Opinton, of 
Wdrny- great Alterters'ot it, that where the 
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ded, 1o many ounces beletout; as the idifs 
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indication is of | letting: blood ,/1t matters 
nat, out of what vein it-be:taken'; provi 


caſe requires, And 'this -their 'Aſlertion is 
wade probab'ie, by many arguments alledgs 
ed by them for that purpoſe 5 and bat* for 
the tonical motian of the habit of our cbo« 
dies, would be:as great/a truth, as any ig in 
Phy4j ck. | But the tonical 'mction” of - the - 
parts  once- admitted., - We muſt likewiſe 

grant , that thoſe parts will empty! them- 

ſeives firſt, that lie neareſt. torthe jncition's 

as:well , for that there is' leſs {trength3 re3 

quired to force any liquor,to a ſhortep than 
2 longer diſtance : as alſo, becauſe thermore 
remote parts, Or Muſcles; do'exerciſe akin . 
of Antipraxia ,; or Contranitency ; and'!f@ | 
become of - mutual | impediment one to'ths 
other : whereas the nearer parts, doalmoſt 
trnmediat at] y diſcharge thenlfolves: —_ the 
Orifice, or 1ncition.”” 

8; From'this tonical motion of the whote 
body, it happens, that any particular part is 
ſometimes preternatygally ſwelled ,; either 
from a ſtroak , . the applicatzon:of cupping= 
glaſſes, or general. y any other cauſe;-whick | 

may weaken the: tone /of the-parg 3 for inf | 
ſuch | 
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' ſuchcaſe, the heart continuing its motion, 
), for the diſtribution of the Maſs of humors, 
| (It 15 very eafie to conceive, that' more of 
| them will paſs into that part , where leaſt 
' reſiſtance 1s made, than otherwiſe would 
have happened, had the part continued in 
| Its natural tone and vigour. 
9. From hence likewiſe the reaſon is to 
be ſought, how it happens in letting 
. blood , that ſo large a quantity ſhou'd in 
. fo ſmall atime, iſſue out at the incificn 
de in one-veia, and that perhaps none + 
. of the largeſt. For if we duly conſider , 
| how quickly a man may bleed to death, by 
| the opening (for inſtance) of a vein in his 
' arm3 we muſt conclude. that the blood 
| paſſes not much faſter through the heart, 
' than it does at the ſame time out at the O- 
' Tifice in his arm 3 and that conſequently, 
there is but little blood received, during 
this evacuation, into the reſt of the body, 
which doth then by its tone diſcharge 1t 
ſelf (into the great vein) of its Plethora, 
or ſuperfluous bloody, which returning a- 
gain from the heart, toward the habit , the 
greateſt part takes its way to the part, 
| where the inciſion was made, it ncng 
there 
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there no other oppoſition, than what it has 
while it is travaſated from the arteries into 


the veins, through the ſmallneſs of their 


mouths, which yet is in part recompenced. 
by the multitude of them. Now if it be 
agreed on, - that in half an hour a man may 
bleed to death, or thereabout, if a vein in 
the arm be kept open : and that there will, 
in ſuch caſe, be about one half of his blood } 
let out , computing what is likewiſe con- 
tained in the capillar veſſels, and what re- | 
mains in the habit of the body , it will fol- | 
low, either that the whole Maſs is compleat- | 
ly circulated twenty four times in twenty | 
ou hours, or a natural day. Which ſeems | 
a little too often, or that the blood circu- 
lates much faſter, while a vein is breathing, |} 
than at ather times , which 1s not improba- |! 
ble 3 or that a man may continue bleeding | 
longer than half an hour , which is not ſo 
likely : or that there is not in ſuch caſe of 
bleeding to death , one full half of the 
Maſs let out : All which may deſerve a 
more exact ſcrutiny , þut muſt now be left 
to be decided by the experiments of ſuch, 
as are ccnyerſant in the diſſefticn of live 


I©.- 
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10, Tt is frequently ſeen in horſes; that 
upon long and much labour , they lofe the 
ſight of their eyes3 nay, I have known 
ſome horſes that have loſt one or both eyes, 
with one days -over-ſtraining , {ether by 
draught, 'or courſe, and fo+became 'biinde 
of aſudden. And then we commonly ſay, 
they have drawn their eyes out : But how 
the eyes ſhould ſuffer, or what part 'they 
take in the labour , or violent exerciſe of 
the body , 1s not ſo eafily-made out, unleſs 
by this tonical motion of the body, which 
now becomes much ſtrengthened by the vi- 
olent local motion , either in drawing, or 
running ,' -whereby the Muſcles of the, 
whole body are much more compreſſed , 
than in their natural ſtate of reſt, and con- 
ſequently, do not only not admit of the u- 
ſual quantity of blood and humours , due 
to them by-circulation3z- but by their vio- 
lent and frequent contraction ,- do return 
them back in much a- larger proportion , 
than they now receive them 5 whereupon 
the lungs become -over-charged , which 
cauſes frequent breathing , 'and makes” the 
| pulſe quicker- and-ſtronger thin formerly, 
diſtends the great vein and artery , with a 
greater 
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greater quantity of blood , than is/ uſual! 
Whereupon the Artery , by its pulſe, 'and 
tone endeavours iQ diſcharge 1t-ſelf 'up6n 
the habit! of the' body , which -not recel- 
ving it in its due and accuſtomed proporti- 
on , the blood: does in' a more than a"aſu- 
al manner, fill-the'veſſets of the' eyes (and 
other/ weak: parts)" and either by-diflenti- 
on, cotpreſiion, or extravaſativh-of blood, 
or/other: lIamer, the order and- diſpoſition 
of the parts of the eyes becomes fo confu- 
ſed and diſturbed ,. that no wender if blind- 
neſs--1mthediately,, or ſoon after; 'do enſue. 
Now 'tis' manifeſt:frotm hence; 'that where 
the- body of an horſe'is'clean, that'1s to ſay, 
not fo ful of hiimors 3 and where blood 
abvyunds not over-much , this accident ſhall 
not eaſity happen. And here we dteto ob- 
ſcrye., that though the native tone of the 
eye do-rather exceed that of the other 
parts, than come ſho1t of it, yet it is not 
ſufficient” to! refiſt this' influx, when the 
tone of - the other parts is ſo much ſtreng= 
thened by. the violent local motions of the 
body. 2 wy 4 "Fs 

11. If we a little reflect upon the. man- 
ner of the Circulation of the Blood , and 
how 
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how by very modern diſcovery, the Chy! 
is firſt mingled with the blood , in the axil 
lary or ſubclavial veins , from whence it 
paſles by the right Ventricie of the heart, 
through the lungs, into the left Ventric'e : 


from thence to be diſtributed into the 
Whole body : One thing very remarkab'c 


will ariſe to cur obſervation 5 namely, that 
what part-of the blood is ſent toward the 
head by the carotides or arteries of the neck, 
flows thither very crude, and accompanied 
with all its excrements , it having. not yet 
received or ſuffered any depuration , or al- 
teration, from the Reins or Spleen , like 
that which paſles into almoſt all other » e- 
ſpecially the lower parts of the body 
(though indeed it ſeems not to be cleanſed 
of the gall, till it returns home again 
through the liver. ) Now though Natures 
purpoſe herein be very obſcure, that the 
blood thus impure, ſhould be deſigned for 
the ſervice of the moſt Noble part, yer, 
that (o it is, will farther appear, by the ſe- 
' veral EmunRQories (or ſinks). wherewith the 
head is in a particular manner provided, as 
. theears, eyes, noſe, palat ; every of which, 
diſcharge the brain of a. erponent, 
7 an 
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and that no longer uſeful to the body; ex- 
cept what is ſecerned by the palat , which 


is for the moſt part again returned to the 
ſtomack : for the better ſeparating of 
which , Nature has induſtriouſly placed a- 
bout the head , ſo many of thoſe ſerous 
veſſels , called the Du@rs Salivares, which 
ſeem here to perform the fame Office, to 
that part of the blood ſent to the head, 
which the Reins do execute, to the. re- | 
maining Maſs. Hence no wonder it is5 if | 
exceſÞive drinking do ſo much weaken the 
brain; cauſe Catarrhs (which is nothing but 
an oyer-flowing of the” Du@us Salwares) 
weaken all the faculties of : the Soul and | 
ſenſes , and at length, enervate' the whole : 
body, although , at the ſame: time ;'the 
Reins do their duty indifferently well ; and 
this eſpecially, if the native tone of the 
brain be weak , it being then ſo much the 
leſs able to diſcharge it ſelf of ſuch ſuper- 
fluous excrements. This may be faid in 
general , that the blood is thus ſent to the 
brain, before depuration , 1n regard of irs 
ublick Office , that the ſame may there 
= farther elaborated, as ſhall beſt ſuit with 
its ſervice in that Noble part, Thus 
= much, 
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inuch; by way of an uſeful digrefſion, may 
ſyffice, concerning tonical mction, and ſoine 
conſiderable circumſtances of it 5 which a5 
well for the aſbſtance. it gives the heart; in 
the circularion of the blood, as for the i; 
py wſeful indications froitt therice ariting; in 
the 'Dotrine'of Phleboroty'. was moſt 
Properly to'Bt handled if this Chapter'st 
Sahgiifcation, 7 3 
'*12: Andmnow T do not much doubt,” Bit 
whoever fhalf have catefully [peraſed Whit 
has beey lately fad concernitig Sanguitica- 
tion; 4td the.uſe of the langs'3 will as'rea- 
ay conctude with me, that, the lahgs d5 
bear a very principal part _in' the work” of 
Satigtiification , for in them'the Chyle' is 
perfectly milled with the Bl66d'3' in thein 
bne half part of che circulation'is perform - 
ed 5 ahd in them'the blood feerns to fre it 
ſelf / firſt of al, 'from- any , excrement'?to 
wit, a fuliginous , or rather a yapofous Wa- 
try ſuperfluity (which paſſeth'out togethet 
with our breath.) And this ſeems the fir 
and. chiefeſt pitt of Sanguification. The 
ſecond, is a farther elaborating the Maſs'© 
bled in the arterigs , which 1s performed 
by the pulfive morion of the” heart, - 
wy | thir 
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are ſeparated from it - and this is perform- 


Animals is collefted in a little bladder , © 
. Ciſtis 3 from whence.it 1s tranſmittedto th 
Inteſtines , where it becomes a kind of na 
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third and laſt part, is the depuration of the / 
blood, whereby its ſuperfluous excrements 


ed by the reſt of the bowels thus : by paſ- 
ſing through the Reins, it 1s dreined of its 
ſerous parts : Another excrement it ſeems 
to leave behind it in the Spleen ,” though 
of what kind , is not yet well determined 
among the modern Phyſitians : But on al 
ſides it is concluded , that while it pafle- 
through the liver, as through a Streiner, i 

is there purged of choler ; which in mo{ 


tural Clyſter , and provokes to the excer- 
ning the excrements of the firſt ways, as 
they uſe to term them, And this is what lay 
in our way,, to fay at preſent, coticerning 
Sangutficaticn. ; 
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. That often changing the Air, is a friend 
fo bealth : Alſo a diſcovery of a new 
: method of doing it . without Femo- 
. wing from one place, to another , by 
means of a Domicil, or Air-Chamber, 
fitted to that purpoſe. 
N. as [hitherto ſhewed what 
'L Jpatrt the air acts in all fermentati- 
ons , and that in reſpect of its tone and 
temper - ./7z, its difference of rarity, and 
denſity, and of heat and cold 3 and that in 
general only : not. conſidering what other 
diſpoſitions of the Air may make it apt to | _ 
promote or retard the moticn of fermenta- | | 
tion 3 whereby it may aiſo powerfufly ope- | 
rate, to the continvation or deſtruction of 
mixt bodies : as not ſo direGtly ſerving for 
the illuſtration of the Subject , we princ:- 
pally intend in this diſcourſe. Having far- 
ther made it probable, that the work of 
cur ſ{tomacks, upon our Aliments , as ana, 
4 : taat 


'that Sanguification it ſelf, is a kind of fer- 


| publick Office of the langs , together with 
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mentation. And laſtly, having afſertedthe 


the uſe:of 'breathing,” as well in. promoting 
the circulation, as elaborating of the blood. 
And having likewiſe ſaid ſomething ' of the 
tonical:motion of the body 3: and all this, 
after a manner , ſomewhat different from 
what has been hitherto received - and {| 
taught in the Schcols. It remains , 'that 
from theſe Phyſiological ſpeculations-, 'we | 
proceed to.taiſe ſome medicinal concluſions | 
and contrivances, very ufEful for the cure. 
25 well asprevention of ſundry diſeaſes. 
2. But; firſt it will be neceflary; to 
premiſe, that the Atmoſphere, wherein we 
breath and liye, 1s heavy or ponderous;and' 
preſſes more or leſs: upon alt budies in it 3 - 
and upon all fides expoſed to it 5 atid-that 
elpecially,: according to its difference of ra- 
rity and denſity. So that upon-the tops" of” | 
very high hills , and mm bright weather, the 
Atmoſphere will lie lighter upon. us3 and | 
all other bodies than the ſame, will in thick | 
weather, and in deep valleys 3 and conſe- | 
quently, that we move with more. difficulty | 
when the-air is thick , and with' more: eaſe | 
E 2 when |} 
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when the-ſame is thinner 5 which isas much 
as to ſay, that the reliltance of the Medium 
is proportionable..to its meaſure of rarity 
and denſity. All which we now :take for 
granted ,, and ſhall ſpare our ſeives the 


ſufficiently made out by ſeveral learned men 
in this our Age ; from whoſe writings ſuch 
as doubt, may receive very ample fatisfa- 
&ion. And we ſhall on:y. conciude., that-if 
all motion, be eaſieſt performed in'the thin- 
neſt ajr,then in fuch an air, we ſhall breath 
freer, digeſt our meat better, and be leſs 
tired with wa king, or working , than in a 
thicker air ; and conſequently, perform all 
the fundions of. life better , as is indeed 
manifeſt, eyen to.experience it (elf, ( which 
yet is wont, for the-moſt part, to take no- 
tice,but-of the more-greſs obletvables) for 
who almolt-is there,of {o happy. a conſtitu- 
tion , that during heaith1t felt, and in the 
prime of his years, is not in ſome meaſure 
affected by the alteration of the weather, 
and by the change of the air ? for, as for 
fuch as are fick, the very mcments of lite 
and death, do ſeem to depend upon this 
change z and ſuch as are. Valetudinary per-, 

| ſons, 
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pains of..proving , as what has'been already. 
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ſons; commonly find , to their great grief, 
that' their own bodies,” may* indifferently 
well ſupply the want of a weather-glaſfs, in 
admonithing them, not only of the changes 
of the weather , but of *the ſeaſons of the 
year alſo, So very conſiderable is this alte- 
ration of the air to all mixed bodies, eſpe- 
cially Anima!s, and among them, to men 
more particularly , as' being leſs armed a- 
gainſt the, injuries of the air, and among 
men moſt of all , to ſuch as are infirm ; as 
hath been ſaid. 

2. Now if the Natural and Vital 
Functions are better and eaſter performed in 
a purer air, than in a courſer; no wonder, if 
upen changing the worſe for the better air, 
many (eſpecially Chronical) diſeaſes, do by 
degrees from thence, receive a cure: which 
were before invincible, by other remedies: 
or muſt have been patiently endured,till the 
alteration of the ſeaſon of the year, intro- 
duce that change in the air, (as to its tone 
and temper) which is ſufficient ſo to reQifie 
the motion of the humours in our bodies, 
as« at Jength to overcome. the diſtemper. 
Which might poſſibly have fooner been ob. 
tained, by a ſeaſonable removal into a whole. 
E 3 ſomer 
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ſomer, warmer, or drier Region. But it-1s 
much more remarkable , that not-only the 
changing a bad air for a better, is available 
in ſuch caſes; but much ' more :the often 
changing of the air, though ſometime for 
a worſe, which js not only confirmed by 
experience, but hikewiſe by the Authorit 
of C. Celſus , who ſtrictly injoyns it , and 
adds this as a reaſon, that if a man reſide 
in ſo good an air, that he knows not where 
to remove to a better, yet it will be profita- 
ble for him to remove, and that often ; for 
in caſe of ſickneſs, that may juſtly be e- 
ſteemed the worſt air , as to the concern- 
ment of the Patient , in which the diſeaſe 
took its beginning. The reaſon (in groſs) 
why changing the air at all, ſhould cure di- 


eaſes, may be this 3 that the body of man | 


3s capable of enduring a greater latitude, 
either in the tone or temper of the air, than \ 
what the diſeaſe thus curable can conſiſt 
with ;z*and perhaps no other Animil is able 
to endure that variety of Climes, that a 
man may indifferently enjoy himſelf in. And 
thus men are found to inhabit 1n all parts 
a'moſt of the Inhabitable-World ,, whereas 
other Animals are proper to this or that 
ts, = particular 
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particular Region, and will either die, if 
tranſported into-other' places , or at. leaſt | 
loſe much of their vigour , and-not gene- 
rate. The ſame is alſo obſervable in ' plants. 
'Tis ſaid , that Lice bred on this {de the 
Line, (or Aequator) will immediately all 
die on the other (ide the Line : So that it 
follows, the Ptheraſis., or Lowſie diſeaſe, 
will be ſpeedily cured by ſuch. a change of 
the air or Clime : and all, or moſt other 
diſeaſes, do,ſeem to bear fome Analogy 1n 
their exiſtence, to the life of that deſpica- 
ble little Animat. But that the often chan= 
ging the air, 1s ſo much a Nobler Remedy, 
than that of removing cnce for all into the 
beſt air : The reaſon 1s ſurely this, that 
firſt, in the finer air, the motion of Fermen- | 
tation of the humors, and juices of our bo=» 
dies , 1s better performed , and ſomewhat -. 
accelerated; and again, a little retarded, | 
by a ſpeedy remove-r1nto a grofler air , -| 


whereby the humors are, as it: were, knead- 


ed or carded ; and the difeaſe at every ſuch 
change, receives a notable ſhake , which | 
{<ems to be much more ſenſible (if I may | 
{o ſay ) of every ſuch impreſſion, than our - 
bodies are, And this often changing theair, | 

E 4 does | 
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| does well reſemble the many ſtroaks, which 
are neceſſary to fall the ſturdier Oak, while 
one or two, though very conſiderable ones,; 
are not ſufficient 'to bring him fo the 
ground. I. ſhould therefore from hence 
conclude, that if once changing the air, do 
not in ſome reaſonable time give aſſurance 
ofa cure, that then we doubt not, with 
the Judicious Celſ#s , to change, as often as 
ſhall ſeem convenient , which ſurely will, 
(other heips not neglef&ed) at length (pro- 


vided the diſeaſe be curable) put an end to, ' 


and whol!iy eradicate the diſtemper , be it 
almoſt what it may be. 

4. But it will not be amiſs, to be a lit- 
tle more particular , in ſhewing, after what 
manner the air works upon our bodies, and 
afteds it with its ſeveral alterations, and dif- 


ferences of rarity or denſity. And firſt, I 


think it wil be granted by moſt wen, and 
might be clearly proved by ſeveral expert- 
ments , that there is a certain quantity of 
air in all liquors, inſen{ib'y difpeiſed 1n 
very. minute parts, through the whole Maſs 
of them, which ſmal] particles do actually 
ſymbolize with the Medium 3 and will, by 
contracting or dilating themſelves , m_ 
Ro -, Ds the 
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the liquor wherein they reſide, to take' up 
ſometimes more, .and ” ao. leſs room: 
as will be manifeſt to him, that ſhall fill a 
large glaſs bottle,of about a pottle or more, 
with water, till it riſe two or three inches 
in the neck , which will need to be very 
ſlender, and ſomewhat long , and it will 
ſoon appear, that the water ſhall ſometimes 
riſe, and at other times fall, almoſt after the 
manner of ordinary Weather-giafles : as 
will be much more manifeſt, if it be fer a 
while ſet neer the fire, ſoas to be a little 
warmed by it. Now the humors and jui- 
ces of our bcdies , have likewiſe the r cer- 
tain proportion of air in them, and that in 
a far greater meaſure , than common wa- 
ter, which ſeems of a]l other liquors to con- 
tain the leaſt (as 1s probable from the ſmall 
inclination it has to be fermented ) and 
therefore it ſeems to flow , that upon all 
changes 1n the Air, or Medium , the juices 
of our bodies are affefted : (even after the 
ſame manner, as has been faid of common 
water ) and that according to the alterati- 
ons of the Weather , of day ,and night, 
and of the ſeaſons of the year. Which al- 
terations, or changes, inany one particular 
We place, 
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comm , have a kind of orderly method of 
ucceeding one another, but much ditfe- 
rent from. that of another place or Region, 
which, though it have the like alterations 
of Weather, Seaſons, &>c. yet the order or 
method of this variety, isas it were, of an- 
other Scale from that of the former. And 
the differences of heat and cold, denſity and 
rarity in the Medium , are either greater 
-or ſmaller, than thoſe of the former : 
whereby the body removed from the place 
of its former aboad, to another , 1s affect- 
ed with the varieties aforeſiid ; after ano- 
ther manner than what was uſual to it. 
Whereby the face (if I may ſo ſay) or 
complexion of the humors and juices in 
the body, . will be much altered ant chan- 
ged from what it lately was: and conſe- 
quently, the Morboſe Character very much 
defaced , if not who!:ly obliterated. Which 
effe(t will in all probability more certainly 
ſucceed upen often, than upon once change- 
ing the air, as has been already ſufficiently 
evinced , both from reafon and experi- 
ENCE, Eng 
5. Of all changes of the air, that 1s 
commonly cbſerved to be moſt effeftua!, _ 
the 


land 
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the cure of any diſtemper gotten: abroad:z 


which is made by remoyal from a forreign 
Country, to a'mans own Native Sail, or 
the place of his birth , and firſt abode: 
which ſeems to *be_true ( ceteris paribus ) 
from hence , that the Aerious Particles, 
which originally go, as one principal ingre- 
dient to the making up of the body , were 
at firſt of the ſame- tone exattly with that 
of the Medium : and it cannot be imagin- 
ed , but that upon any conliderable re- 
moval, theſe Aery Particles muſt be more 


or leſs dilated, or contracted, than they 


formerly were , whereby the body will 
be preternaturally affeted. Which though 
during the ſtate of health, it,be not cauſe 
\ufficient, perhaps, to manifeſtly hinder any 
ation of the body 3 yet in caſe of a dif- 


eaſe, it ſeems to be a notable relief to Na- ' 


ture, to be reſtored again to its Native con- 
ſtitution {as far as is poſſible ) which 1s a 


kind of renewing , and no ſmall refreſh- - 


ment to the body : from whence a Patient 
ſeldome fails of a relief, and very often 
finds a perfect cure, in ſeveral contumacious 


diſcales, 
{ſtood : 


6. L would not be fo far miſunder- 


| 
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ſtood : as if I aſſerted the alterations our 
bodies ſuffer from the Medium , to be ex- 
aGly the ſame, in degree, with thoſe of the 
Weather-glaſs; for that | think were hard- 
ly conſiſtent with perfect health, as we find 
theſe alterations in moſt perſons are : 
though in infirm bodies they are very mani- 
feſt. But I ſuppoſe, by this time , it may 
be expected from me, that I give an ac- 
count of this difference ,, and ſay how it 
comes to paſs, that the air in our bodies 1s 
not affected by the Medium exactly, after 
the manner of the Weather-glaſs, but in a 
leſs degree , where for the only reaſon [ 
can think of , I ſhall affign the tone or to- 
nical motion of eyery body fo often menti-, 
oned 3 which being compreſlive of all the 
parts of our bodies, it. very conſiderably 
checks and hinders that dilation of the hu- 
mors, by means of the rarified air , which 
would otherwiſe enſue upon the like affe- 
tion of the Medium : which compreſiton, 
or reſiſtance of the tone, or tonical motion 
of the body ,- may be very well illuſtrated 
from a bottle full of (nothing but) air, well 
ſtopt , and afterward expoſed to the difte- 
rences of heat and cold. In which'caſe, it 
cannot 
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eannot be imagined, that the included air, 
is at all ejthet dilated ,, or contracted :. not 
the firſt , becauſe there is no room for it to 
expand it ſe}f upon , nor yet the laſt , be- 
cauſe'the ſides cf the Bottle are not apt to 
ſubſide , without which, no ſuificient rea- 


ſon can be given , why the air, upon exter- 


nal cold , ſhould quit any part of the place 
it formerly repieniſhed. And yet in-ſome 
caſes ; ''the differences of | heat and cold 
may be ſo great ,' as to prevail over the 
ſtrength of an o1dinary bottle, and break 
it, as has beenoften found by experience. 
But he:e we muſt cbſerve, that though the 
ſides of the, bottle give no way at all tothe 
air included , 'yet the tonical power of the 
body doth ſomewhat yield to ſuch alterati- 
cns of the humors3 and that more or leſs, 
according to its different {trength in the 
body ,- -of this or that individual; Nor 


doth this experiment of the Bottle ſuffici- 


ently iconclude, bur that, at leaſt, the com- 
preſfion of the air in our bedies, ought to 
anſwer that of the Medium : and indeed, 
that it doth not, ſeems to proceed from the 
internal heat in the humors of Animals, 
(maintained , as is ſaid in the Chapter of 

Sanguification)Y 


( 78 
Sngulenita) which: is of power ſuffict- 


Ent , not only-to refiſt the comprefſion. of 
the-tone., or tonical motion of the habit of 


the body, but that of the medium alfo. And 
ſhquld the contrary happen, death would 
inevitably enſue. 


7. It may be farther noted, that all 
bodies 'C whether, men, or other Animals )] 


are not equally affected with 'the fame 
Change or alteration in the Medium 3 -burt, 
as. hath been ſaid , proportionably..to. the 
{trength of the conical power of each bo- 
dy. And thus it happens, that a perſon of 
a Robaſt Conſtitution, and habit of body, 
(whether ſuch naturally, or acquired by 
much travel and laboyr )- will with leſs 
trouble and-hazard of his health , endure 
any: notable alteration , or:change of Wea- 
ther or Soil, than another of a finer Tex- 
ture and compoſure 3 and whoſe tone con- 
ſequently is not ſo reſiſtive of the imprefſi- 
ons from without , as that of the, former. 

And thus it is eaſje to conceive, why a per- 
fon inhabiting [neer, either of the Poles of 
the Earth, and removed to ,. or neer the E- 
quator : or the &© ntrariwile, will find the 
temper of that Clime more Wpcklefons: 
| | an 
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and offenſive to his health , than he ſhall, 
that from the. middle temperate Region, 
(ball transfer himſelf to either of the ex- 


remes. And no doubt , the leſs the diffe- | 


rence is , the eaſier and fooner ſhall a mans 
Nature be brought to comply with it. And 
thus we obſerve, that Spaniards and Portu- 


_ gezes, do with leſs danger, travel and trade 


into the more Southern Regions of the 
world ,, than Northern men .can do , wha 
are commonly not otherwiſe ſeaſoned, than 
by ſome dangerous Calenture , Flux or 
Spaſm, or cther deplorable diſeaſe, where- 
by much,the greater part of them,are com» 
monly deſtroyed. All which diſeaſes are no 
other, thah the effefts the- Medium hath 
upon the Air impriſoned in our bodies z 
which if it finds. the humors eafily diſpo- 
ſed to a farther degree of fermentation, | 
than what is conſiſtent with health , it pro- - 
duces a Fever or Calcnture in ſome bodies; 
in others, a dangerous Flux : and in ſome 
moſt violent Spaſmes, upon the forcible di- 
latation either of the Air in the nervous 
parts, or of that, whic way poſſibly be, 
1n the ſpaces between the Muſcles. 

8. From hence probably it is, that 
the 
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the fruits of thoſe hotter Countryes are {6 
dangerous, eſpecially to ſtrangers 5 for 
that they are no ſooner received into the 
body , but they are ſtraightways very vio- 
lently fermented ( and after the fame man- 
ner ferment the juices of the body, to the 
diſordering of the whole frame ) in fo 
much, that the juice of ſome plants, is ac- 
counted a deadly poyſon, as that of the 
Root of Txcca ( while the ſolider parts are 
made into a kind of wholefome bread ) and 
poſtibly , for .no cther venomous quality, 
than its over-active fermentation, whereby 
it not only diſturbs, but deſtroys the Oe- 
conomy of the body. All which, and much 
more of this kind , that might be prcodu- 
eed, ſeems in great part to depend upon 
the fineneſs , -cr rarity of the Medium . 
which lying lighter cn Iiquors, and other 
bodies thus fermented , ſuffers them more 
eaſily, and more violently, to expand them- 
felves, than, for the moft part, is ſuitab'e 
with the hea'th of ſuch as eat them , eſpe- 
cially in any conſiderable quantity. 

. And now from what hath hitherto 
been ſaid, it may feem_ exceeding probable, 


that the Air doth conſiderably alter , ' and 
: diſpoſe 
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| 31 | 
diſpcſe the "vs, Al bodies, eſpecial- | 
ly-upon changing one Clime for another; 
and that our bodies do, more or leſs, ſymps- 
thize with the preſent tone- and temper. of | 
the Medium 3 whereby it Is not only freed ; 
from ſeveral diſtempers , but may alſo ve- | 
ry often be thereby variouſly diſaffedted, | 
and caſt into divers dangerous difeaſes. | 
But yet, how uſeful ſoever the changing of 
the Air may be, for the cure.of any infir-. | 
mity : we find it ſtands with the conveni- | 
ence butgpf very few, to make ſuch re- 
movals 3or that they cannot well diſpenſe, 
with the leaving their Families or Relatt- * 
ons ,, together with other their familiar af- 
fairs, or imp!oyments. Beſides, Phyftians 
are not apt to adviſe their Patients to it, 
till they have firſt, in vain, imployed moſt 
other remedies in the cure of them 5 where- 
by commonly the oportunity 1s loſt, and. 
the ſick perſon deprived of that benefit he 
might, in all probability, have received, up- 
on a more ſeaſenab!e removal. . Befides, ma- 
ny times, it would be neceflary, nyt only 
co remove to ſome neighbouring place ., or 
other , but even to take a journey cf ſome 
hundreds of miles , which cannot be. per- | 

F formed | 
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-culty.. So that what through one impedi- 
ment, or.other, the thing happens to be but 
rarely put in practiſe 5 and ſo Noble a Re- 
: medy, 1s not only negleGed , but in a man- 
ner brought into diſeſteem with ſome, for 
want of more frequent examples of the 
great uſe of It 5 while they cannot give 
themſelves a ſatisfaftory account, how ſuch 


work upon our bodies. 
- 10, Now to the end we may not want 
the help of ſo generous a rem and-for 
the better avoiding the fore-mentioned in- 
conveniencesin the uſe of it. Thold it a 
Matter of no ſmall compendium , in this 
place, briefly to fet down, and ſhew: the 
manner of a certain contrivance,, how any 
perſon may receive the benefit he may ex- 
pet, upon removal from his abode, to any 
other place (with intent to change the air) 
and that almoſt indifterently at any ſeaſon 
of the year , without {o much as remo- 
ving out cf his own houſe , or neglecting 
any cccaſions whatſoever. Firſt therefore, 
in-ſome fit- place neer, or adjoyning to your 
houſe; ere a convenient Room, of have 
Jervls OMe 
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| __ R 
formed by the ſick, but-with great diffi- 


a change of the Air ſhould ſo conſiderably | ; 


% 


and let the windows be likewiſe ſo contri- 


© they may be alſo the ſtronger, and leſs apt. 


 exattly, that when'it is made faſt, there * 
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ſome twelve or be. foot ſquare, or of 
what ſize you pleaſe, either bigger or ſmal- 
ler than the former , and let it Ge exactly 
well cieled, or vaulted over head, *and well. 
paved 3 or otherwiſe ſo floared at bottom; 
that the air may not have any vent , to get 
either out, or.in, nor yet through the walls; 
which it is requiſite ſhould be of brick or 
ſtone, and well plaiſter'd on the inſide 3 


ved , that no air may pais in or out that : 
way , Which the eaſier to prevent, and that | 


to crack, they ought not to be very big, | 
nor many. The door muſt be likewiſe fo | 
contrived, that it may ſhut into its frame ſo | 


may not be the feaſt paſſage left for the air 
to get in or out of the forefaid Chamber. 
The particular manner and. contriyance of . | 
doing all which , I do not here ſet down,. ; 
for that I donbt not, but ther@are tagemious 
Maſons and Joyners, that will much exceed 
any directions , that I can be able to give 
them. Your Air-Chamber being thus made, + 
you muſt farther proyide your ſelf with a |} 
very large pair of Organ Bellows, which | 

F 2 maſt | 
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*muſt be placed in fome convenient part of 


the Room , where by the help of a Skrew, 
the Noſe of them may be exaGtly joyned to 
a Copper Pipe, whoſe other end muſt paſs 
through the wall of the Room, and have 
a ralue, opening outward , exadtly fitted 
to it, as1s uſyal in Water Engines: and if 
the ſaid Value be placed in water, it 
will do mych better.” This Brazen Pipe 
muſt likewiſe have another Value to open 
' Inward , and both ſo contrived, that either 
' of them may be ſet open at any time, or ta- 
ken off, while the other is imployed. The 
Bellows being thus fitted, and the door and 
windows cloſe ſhut, you may at pleaſure 
either fill rhe Chamber with Air, by force- 
ing in what quantity you pleaſe, till there 
be twice or thrice as much as there was at 
firſt, ti.l the ſame be as thick as is requi- 
' fite. You may likewile diſcharge the Cham- 
ber of one third, one half, or more of the 
air it had at firſt 1n 1t , till you have on the 
contrary, brought what remains , to that 
degree of Tenuity (or thinnels ) is requi- 
red, and this by the help of the Bellows 5 
| which if. the air be to be forced out , muſt 
| le with their moveable part upwards ; -and 
IE ON the 
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the innermoſt Value of the Brazen Pipe 
before mentioned, muſt either be taken off, 
or kept conſtantly open : but if air is to 
be forced into the Chamber, then the Bel-_ 
lows will need to be turned the wrong ſide 
upward ; and [the outward Value of the 
Braſs Pipe muſt be taken off or kept 0- 
pen , and the innermoſt Value ſuffered a- 
lone to play. In which caſes, working 
gently with the Bellows, you may either 
charge, or Uiſcharge (as I may ſay) the Air- 
Chamber at your pleaſure, and conſe- 
quently, obtain an Air in ir, of what rarity 
or denſity you pleaſe. The meaſure of 
which variety , that you may the more ex- 
attly take an account of ( and that there 
may be very little or no miſtake in the uſe 
of this Chamber) it will be abſolutely ne- 
ceſlary, to have conſtantly with you, a large 
Weather-glals: And you may likewiſe' 
have a Tub of glaſs, of ſome forty inches 
long, filled with Quick-filver, and in- 
verted into a little Earthen or Wooden 
Veſlel, half filled, with a quantity of the 
ſame material , after the manner of the 
Torricellian experiment 3 and theſe are to 
ſerve you for Regiſters: for by the aſcent, 
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and deſcent of the Water, m the Weather. 
glaſs, will be noted to you, by the de- 
grees, on the neck -of the Glaſs , in what 
prep rtion you have either rarified or con- 
denſed the Air within the Room : ;and you 
may by help of it, rectifie the tone of the 
Air, tc what degree is requiſite, or injoyn- 
ed. The uſe of the Qiick filver Tub, is 
the very ſame, but will not give ſo exa&t 
an account,, of eyery ſmall difference , as 
the former , by reaſonof the ſmall quanti- 
ty of Air contained in it : but yet will not- 
want its uſe in other experiments , not—te- 
lating to Phyſick , which I ſhall not here 
touch upon, as too remote from what we 
here handle. Such therefore, .as imploy 
this contrivance, only in Relation to their 
| Health., may content themſelves with a 
Weather-glaſs , which will prove much an 
exatter Regiſter, than the Quick-ſilver 
Tub, as hath been already ſhewed: 

11. As to the particular appjiication 
of the uſe of the newly deſcribed Domici- 
lium, or Air-Chamber , "twill not be amiſs 


to repeat, what we before aſſerted in. the , 


precedent Chapter'5 name!y, that as health 


 1t'ſe.f,, is maintained by a due and ſuitable | 


fermentation 
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fermentatior of rhe _ in our hodies, 
and that within a certain latitude. So,if the 
wrregularity of the ſaid motion , or fermen> | 
tation,” be great enough, to become the 
cauſe of the manifeſt abolition, or weakenr 
ing only, of any a&tion of our bodies; 
the party ſo affected, is ſaid to be ſick, or 
diſeaſed : and as all diſeaſes may be divided 
into acute , whexeto are thoſe of ſhort 
continuance ta be-teferred ( though they 
are not uſually termed Acute, taking the 
word more {ſtrictly ) and Chronical affe- 
Qions - or cle (which comes to the ſame 
thing) they may properly enough be divi- 
ded into diſeaſes , participating of heat, or 
of cold. The former of which we haveal- 
ready defined , to depend upon ſuch am ir- 
regular fermentation of the blood, and 
Maſs of humors , wherein the fame are - 
more violently moved , than is conſiſtent 


| with health : of which kind are all continu- 


al and intermittent Fevers , all Inflammati- 
ons, moſt Fluxes, and ſeveral other diſtem- 
ers : and contrariwiſe, all Chronical , or 


| cold affefions, ſeem to depend: upon. ſuch 


an irregularity of the foreſaid Fermentati- 


" on, whereby the humors are not ſo ſuffici- 


F4 ently 


0883 
ently moved, and agitated, as is requiſite 
to health ; of which kind are the Scurvey, 
the Rickets, all Dropſies, ſome Fluxes, moſt 
aftections of the Spleen , and probably the 
Gout, and other Arthritical diſtempers. 
Now the method of uſing this Domicil, or 
. Air-Chamber, in genera], will be this, that 
where the diſeaſe ſeems to depend upon a 
deficient Fermentation of the humors , in 
ſuch caſe, rhe Patient ( being put into the 
faid Chamber, and the door cloſe ſhut ) 
ſhall, by degrees, diſcharge the ſame , or 
.- force the air out 5: till having conſiderably 
alter'd the tone ,. and rarſfied what re- 
Mains , he ſtijl finds himſelf to breath free- 
1y, or atleaſt with no great diffity3 at 
what time he may obſerve, how low the 
water is deſcended in his Regiſter, or Wea- 
ther-glaſs , which will ſhew him how far 
he may ſafely , at another time , diſcharge 
[the air, without danger of Cramping 5 
which uſes to enſue, if the air be too ex- 
ceeding'y rarified, On the other fide, if 
-the diſeaſe be Acute, and ſeem to depend 
pon the too violent Fermentation of the 
humors , then it 1s neceſſary the Chamber 
be weil charged with air , to what cores 
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| Stone , the French Pox , and ſome ather,} 
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7. 
of Toleratioh ſhall Go convenient. - And 
here we are principally to provide, that no ! 
difficulty of breathing enſue , which oftner | 
happens in this prattiſe of condenſed , than | 
attenuated air. Now the term of the Pa-; 
tients continuance in the Chamber , at- one | 
time, is to be defined in Chronical diſeaſes, 
as well from his own occaſions, as other cir-: 
cumſtances 5 and generally two, three, or 
more hours, may feem ſufficient , and that 
eſpecially in the morning , ' when the uſe © 
other Remedies are found moſt conducible., 
But in acute diſeaſes, it ſhould ſeem neceſ-: 
ſary, that the Patient continued ir the ſaid 
Chamber, during the whole courſe. of the 
diſeaſe, and that the tone of the air be'pru 
dently altered, after the directions of ſome 
able Phyſitians , according as the times of 
the diſeaſe ſhall ſeem to require 3/ eſpecially! 
in intermittent Fevers ,, where the time 
of the whole Paroxiſme muſt be ſpent in 
the Chamber, and the cold fit requires to| 
be treated as a cold diſeaſe, with rarifying 
the air, as the hot fit , by condenſing it ,| 
which muſt be carefully obſerved. Now 
though there may be many diſeaſes, as thei 


which 


| _ 

' Which do not depend ſo immediately, upon 
the aforeſaid irregularities of the -Fermen- 
| tation of the humors 3 yet I ſhould not 
| doubt, even in theſe,. to commend the uſe 
of this Domici}, or Air-Chamber : for that 
while Nature is thereby much ſtrengthened 
In all her Natural Functions , 1t muſt needs 
. follow. that ſhe will from hence, at leaſt, 

-be enabled the better to endure the conflict 
| with thoſe diſeaſes, Hf, at laſt, ſhe do not 
| wholly get the better. of them. It will 
farther be neceſſary here to add , that in 

maligne diſeaſes, and where we require an 


weare, as in cold diſeaſes , to rarifie , and 
not.condenſe the air in the Domicil , where 


curative, as Phyſitians uſe to ſpeak. 
../. 12. To fay fomething of the uſe. of 
this. contrivance, in time of -health, we ſhall 
only. propoſe it, as a good expedient to help 
digeſticn, and eſpecily inſenſible tranſpi- 
ration, and facilitate breathing and expe- 
Qoration ; and conſequently, as of excel- 
lent uſe , for prevention of moſt affections 
of the lungs, where they are feared 5 and 
that generally , what ever the benefits of 
| changing - 
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amendment of the inſenſible tranſpiration 5 + 


the Indication is rather preſervative , than - 


: J1) + 
changing the air;are, may he reaſonably. ex-_ 
pected from the uſe of this Domicil 3and, 
that after a more certain regular way., tham 
without it, for that by the means of it , a. | 
perſon may ſerve himſelf with ſuch air, as 
| werenot otherwiſe to be found, but on the -: 
top of the Pike of Teneriff, or ſome other 
very. high Mountain : nay , if it were con- 
venient, as perhaps it may. in ſome very con»! 
tumactous affeCtions , he may rarifie the air. 
to a far higher degree , and make. it ſuch,; | 
as 1s not again to be found upon the face of. 
the whole inhabitable world. But as well 
in ſickneſs, as in health, thoſe great exceſles 
are not to be ventured upon, but by de-. 
grees. Theuſe of this Domicil may be far- 
ther extended, for preyenting the inconve- | 
.nience which may enſue, upon any great 

change of air , by. travelling into forreign. 
Countryes 3 whereby a perſon may at plea- 
ſure reduce the tone of the air , to that of. 
his own Soil or Climate : and probably , if_ 
the ſame might be made uſe of aboard 

Ships, it would (with the additional contri 
vance of a Chair, or Bed, hung after the” 
manner of a Sea-Compaſls .) prevent that 


( 92 ) $a 
very- trouble affettion whereto freſh' men 
are ſoſubjedt, called Sea-ſfickneſs 3 and con- 
| ſequently,become very ſerviceable to ſuch, 
whoſe imployments ingage them'to under- 
take Voyages into very remote parts , and 
there to reſide, far from their own Coun- 
tryes. There may, I doubt not, ſeveral 0- 
ther confiderable conclnfions be performed, 
by means of this contrivance : As alſo, that 
the thing it ſelf is very capable of good 
improvement , as to the projeftion of it, 
far beyond that deſcribed by us. All which, 
together with what hath been already ſaid, 
and undertaken by us, on the behalf of it. 
We leave for farther diſcovery, and confir- 
| mation, to prafiſe and experience. WEN 

13. Among the improvements which this 
contrivance of an Air-chamber 1s probably 
capable of, it is in my judgement none of 
the leaſt that may be obtained, by joyning 
the practiſe of S. SeayForins, in his Medicina 
Statica, to this of ours. For as the promo- 
tion of the tranſpiration by the habit of 
the body { than which , nothing conduces 
more to the preſervation of healrh, and 
prevention of diſeaſes ) is cne of the moſt 


conſiderable 
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conſiderable among thoſe many benefits we 
promiſe our ſelves by it: So, if we ſhall 
have, as Saxu&orins directs, a Statera Roma- + 
2a, in our Air-chamber, it will be of very 
great confequence, for aſcertaining the Me- 
thodical uſe of it , whereby it will becume - 
leſs ſubje& to gueſs or hazard, For as the | 
Weather-glaſs, before-mentioned ,- will dif-- 
cover to us, the degrees of rarity and den- _ 
fity , introduced in the incloſed air : So 
the Balance, will with the ſame exaCtnelſs in- 
form us, at what rate this Diaphoretical 
tranſpiration, is either improved or abated : 
and at the ſame time give us the true 
weight (in Ounces and Drachmes) of thoſe 
infenfible Efffvie , which continually. paſs 
that way. For the Patient, weighing him- 
ſelf (for inſtance) firſt at ſeven of the clock 
in the morning , and again at nine or ten - 
{ having firſt exonerated himſelf) and ab- 
ſtaining from meat and drink , in the mean 
time 3 ſhall thereby perceive how much. 
(by weight) of his aliment , or rather of 
the unprofitable part thereof , in thoſe two 
or three hours, paſled inſentibly through 
the pores of his body. Let him again re- 
xeat the ſame experiment, the day folloyw- 
| ing, 
.F 


Ing, with the ſame circumſtances , in the 
Air-chamber : and he will not be a little 
- ſarprized, to find half ſo much more , and 
perhaps, twice the quantity evacuated , af- 
ter the ſame inſenſible manner (or e contra) 
and that in ſuch proportion , as he ſhall 
have ſuffered more, or leſs, of the included 
-atr, to have paſſed into the circumſtant Me- 
dium, (or &e coztra) of what proportion the 
Weather-glaſs, as a faithfal Regiſter , ſhall 
give hima very particular account. I will 
not farther inlarge , upon this addi- 
tional *practiſe , of the Scale or Balance : 
much leſs add ahy thing of the uſe of in- 
ſenſible Tranſpiration , leaft I might offend 

ſuch, as are better verſed in Statical 
 Experiments5 by the unprofitable repetit1- 
on , of what they are already fo well ac- 
quainted with - or by giving an ill account 
of a book I have but once read over , and 
'that neer twenty years ſince, deprive others 
of that ſolid benefit they may receive , by 


peruſal of the above-commended Treatiſe , 


of Sandorins. | Rd 

14.As this contrivance of the air-chamber, 
is beſt fitted for the improvement ct health, 
| and the. aboliſhing ſuch Morboſe Chara- 


. ers, 


| Fers, as depend upon the over-ſlow,or too | 


nimble fermentation of the Humors. - So it 
were caſie to project , great Veſlels, after 
the manner of Cupping-glaſles, ſome capa- 
ble to receive the whole Thighs, others fit- 
ted for the Arms: whereby we may at 
pleaſure , (as the ſeat of ſome particular 
diſeaſes ſhall dire&-)) make ſuch powerful 
reyulſions, as ſhall not only be ſufficient, to 
charm, as it were , and diſpoſe of ſuch hu- 
mors, as Phyſitians call Tzrgid, and Motu 
Peccantes : but even diſcharge particular 
parts of ſuch humors, as have ſeated them- 
ſelves there already 3 and may, beſides that | 
of Cupping-glaſles, very fitly fupply the 
place of the ſtrongeſt Ligatures. Which 
praCtife, as 1t may be very available, in moſt 
.affeftions of the head : In inflammations, or 
other . tumors or charges, of particular 
parts : So (not having yet had ſufficient op- 
portunity to confirm this my Opinion , by 
the frequent ule of it ) I ſhall content my 
ſelf at preſent with having done little 
more, than named it only. nee 

15: I ſhall add farther , that the uſe of 
this Air-chamber, may in ſome caſes , but 
after a weaker and more uncertain manner, 


ducing fo much (as has been faid ) to the 
exciting of all fermentation, (which is viſi. 
” ble in Syrups , and other juices of Vegeta. 
bles ſhaken, and as a proof of it, that Bran-- 
. dee Wine, is accounted the beſt, that upon 
ſhaking bubbles and works moſt ) no won- 
der if the ſeaſonable continuance 'of this 
moderate, reciprocal motion of the Swing, 


do by degrees, (though not ſo ſuddenly as_ 


1n the fore-mentioned inſtances of Syrups, 
&-c. becauſe the humors in our bodies lie 
not ſo looſely as they, in Veſlels of glaſs or 
ſtone ) produce the ſame effeft , we ob- 


ſerve without, in other liquors. Nor 13 
the fermentation ( or exfſit concoftion) of 
the humors in their Veſlz's, hereby only 
adyanced : But-likewiſe the diſtribution of 
the firſt, and ſecond ways , ( if I may fo 
call them ) is very much promoted : For 
8% ſtill, 
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All, as the body's carried forward , ſo' of 
|-xen are the Abdominal Muſcles, gently ahd | 


'themore.nimbly pretended from the Inte- | 
-ſtines forward; to mingle with blood. And *' 


be Uriven faſter out , it muſt '© 
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equally compreſſed , whereby the chyle is }/ 


again , upon the receſs of 'the body , the | 
Abdomen being leſs compreſſed, than if the | 
body ſet ſtill in the ſame ſcituation, 'is more | 
dilated than uſually, and conſequently res | 
ceives the” chyle flowing , more plentifally | 
from the ſtomack into the Inteſtines. .' So | 
that; if it come faſter into the guts, and | 
5 neceſlity | 
follow, that' the diſt.ibution thereof ſhall } 
be more teadily performed. Now, for what !. 
we-lately called, the diſtribution of the ſes | 
cond ways, that'ſeems by the uſe of the 
Swing”, -to be tmproved after this manner - 
while the body moves forward, as the fore- , 
parts are more compreſſed by the Medium, 
fo the/back parts are leſs compreſſed (and | 
thereby, as we may ſay, their tone weaken- || 
ed) whereby the habit doth not ſo forcibly | 
reſiſt the afflux, of humors flowing to that | 
part - as in its middle , natural, and quiet 
ſcituation. And thus reciprocally, firſt. one 
part, and then the other, are ſomewhat bet- 
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